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"Thou  art  all  fair,  O   Mary, 

And  the  original  stain  is  not  in  Thee. 

Thou  art  the  glory  of  Jerusalem. 

Thou  art  the  joy  of  Israel. 

Thou  art  the  honor  of  our  people." 


To  JMan  It 


ary  immaculate 

This  volume  is  lovingly  dedicated 
in  Commemoration  of  the 

Diamond  Jubilee 

of  the  promulgation  of  her 

Immaculate  Conception 


Fit  t 


We  have  chosen,  for  the  theme  of  this  yearbook,  the  Spanish  Renaissance.  The 
reason  for  our  choice  is  two-fold : 

First,  the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebration  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception ;  second,  the  adoption  of  Spanish  and  Gothic  types  of  architecture  of 
Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  now  under  construction  in  the  heart  of  the  Westwood 
Hills. 

It  seems  fitting  that  Murillo,  the  great  "Painter  of  the  Immaculate  Conception", 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  year  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  the  title 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  was  proclaimed  patroness  of  the  Spanish 
Dominion  by  Philip  IV,  was  the  year  of  Murillo's  birth. 

This  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  held  in  no  place  with  greater 
honor  than  in  Spain,  and  especially  in  the  city  of  Seville,  Murillo's  birthplace.  The 
joy  of  the  Spanish  people  was  profound  when  Paul  V,  at  the  end  of  1617,  issued 
the  first  proclamation  relating  to  this  doctrine — a  dogma  negative  rather  than 
positive,  since  it  forbade  any  teaching  or  preaching  contrary  to  this  belief. 

A  magnificent  ceremony  was  performed,   amid  strains  of  exquisite   music,    in   the 
Cathedral  of  Seville.     It  was  recognized  that  a  new  era  had  commenced ;  that  the  old  • 
dark   days   of   inquisitorial    rigor   were    passed ;    that   love    and    tenderness   prevailed 
everywhere.     It  was  into  this  religious  atmosphere  that  Murillo  was  born,  destined  to 
become  the  artist  who  succeeded  in  expressing  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  a  college  for  young 
women,  situated  on  a  site  high  upon  the  ridge  of  mountains  outlining  the  Pacific 
Coast,  dedicated  to  Our  Heavenly  Queen,  and  called  by  her  holy  name?  High  ideals, 
noble  standards  and  the  training  of  thousands  of  Mary's  daughters — are  all  repre- 
sented here,  by  the  Spanish  and  Gothic  structures,  emblematic  of  the  devotion  of 
old  Spain.  Towering  over  the  ocean,  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  is  the  adopted 
institute  of  the  Star  of  the  Sea — a  light  to  guide  her  children  over  rough  passages, 
as  it  has  guided  thousands  before.  In  loving  appreciation,  then,  do  these  favored 
children  of  Mary  consecrate  to  her  honor,  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College. 

Madeline  O'Connor,  '30. 
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LEADERSHIP 

Every  school  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  leaders  who  are  representative, 
who  uphold  the  standards  of  the  institution.  Although  in  some  schools  leadership 
is  not  predominant,  this  spirit  may  easily  be  instilled. 

There  is  not  a  girl  who  does  not  possess  the  ability  for  leadership.  Although 
everyone  cannot  be  a  "born  leader,"  the  qualities  necessary  for  leadership  are  dormant 
in  every  student.  By  co-operating  with  seasoned  leaders,  each  student  may  make  the 
most  of   the   qualities  which  she   possesses. 

Not  only  are  established  leaders  benefited  while  they  are  in  school,  but  upon 
graduating  they  may  always  make  use  of  the  qualities  which  they  have  acquired,  for 
in  the  outside  world,  where  initiative  is  in  such  demand,  the  ability  to  be  a  leader 
is  greatly  appreciated. 

With  the  interest  of  the  school  at  heart,  and  the  co-operation  of  each  girl  toward 
the  establishment  of  perpetual  leadership,  our  goal  may  easily  be  attained.  In 
school  all  girls  have  the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  their  powers  of  leadership  because 
of  the  many  organizations  and  clubs  which  are  included  in  their  scholastic  life.  The 
offices  and  positions  offered  to  dependable  girls  afford  them  opportunity  to  better 
their  qualities  and  to  make  themselves  stronger  leaders. 

With  all  this  co-operation  and  loyalty,  the  reputation  of  the  school  will  rise 
higher  and  higher;  and  the  willing  students  who  so  eagerly  strove  to  attain  the  goal 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  realization  that  they  have  helped  to  elevate  their  school  to 
an  enviable  position,  and  that  they  themselves  have  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
true  and  loyal  leaders. 

Agnes   Donnelly  '30. 

Nine 


MADONNAS 

Of  all  the  subjects  of  pictures  painted  during  the  Renaissance  and  the  period 
immediately  following,  the  favorite  was  that  of  the  Madonna  and  her  Child.  Follow- 
ing closely  upon  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  era  of  "new 
birth"  should  impart  the  same  religious  fervor  created  by  them.  With  the  revival  of 
learning  and  art  in  Western  Europe,  the  people  began  to  beautify  the  appearances 
of  not  only  their  homes,  but  of  their  churches  as  well,  the  results  being  that  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and  the  Saints  were  depicted. 

In  all  her  pictures,  Mary  was,  for  the  customs  of  those  times,  simply  clad,  being 
usually  represented  in  a  red  tunic  with  long  sleeves,  and  a  blue  mantle,  such  as  she 
wears  in  the  Sistine  Madonna  by  Raphael,  and  in  others  by  Mign.  In  paintings  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  and  of  the  Assumption,  her  tunic  is  of  pure  white,  some- 
times sprinkled  with  beautiful  stars,  emblematic  of  one  of  her  sweetest  titles — Star  of 
the  Sea.  The  tunic  which  Murillo  selected  for  his  picture  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception is  as  white  as  snow — a  fitting  symbol  of  inexpressible  purity.  In  striking  con- 
trast to  the  whiteness  of  her  apparel  in  these  pictures  is  the  drab  gray  or  violet  color 
of  her  robe  in  those  paintings  which  portray  some  phase  of  her  life  during  the  Passion. 

Oftentimes  the  Madonna  is  shown  holding  some  object — such  as  a  lily,  a  globe 
and  scepter,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which  is,  in  each  case,  a  representation  of  some 
especial  quality.  Thus,  the  lily  is  a  symbol  of  purity ;  the  globe  and  scepter  depict 
her  sovereignty  as  Mother  of  the  King,  and  a  bunch  of  grapes  represents  the  sacra- 
mental wine  which  exists  through  her  instrumentality.  The  twelve  stars  in  her  crown 
stand  as  a  representation  either  of  the  twelve  apostles  or  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

Though  many  artists  have  painted  pictures  of  Our  Blessed  Mother,  there  are 
three — Murillo,  Raphael,  and  Correggio — whose  work  is  outstanding. 

Murillo,  who  brought  the  Madonna  and  Holy  Child  from  the  Heaven  in  which 
they  were  inaccessible  to  the  comprehension  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people,  is 
famous  for  his  paintings  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  he  portrayed  twenty- 
two  times.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  his  pictures  is  his  art  of  mixing 
colors,  for  example,  the  "daylight"  of  his  paintings,  the  appearance  of  which  reminds 
us  of  the  flickering  glow  of  the  vigil  lights  which  we  see  through  the  burning  incense 
after  Benediction.  All  Murillo's  Madonnas  have  a  heavenly  appearance —  an  enrap- 
tured look  upon  their  faces.  One  noticeable  way  in  which  his  Madonnas  differed 
from  those  painted  by  his  Italian  colleagues  is  that  he  always  covered  the  Virgin's  feet. 

Raphael's  Madonnas  are  noted  for  their  honey-colored  hair,  tender  eyes,  and 
bare  feet.  Above  all,  this  great  painter  has  shown  the  supremacy  of  mother-love.  His 
representations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  women,  not  celestial  beings.  No  artist  has 
ever  given  such  exquisite  grace,  arrangement  of  group  and  breadth  of  composition  to 
his  paintings  as  has  Raphael.  The  Sistine  Madonna  and  the  Madonna  of  the  Chair, 
two  of  his  best  known  paintings,  are  worthy  examples  of  his  art. 

The  Madonnas  of  Correggio  exhibit  genre-like  style  of  face,  the  same  dewy, 
melting,  tender,  languishing  eyes,  small  nose,  and  delicate,  smiling  mouth.  In  the 
Holy  Night,  one  can  see  his  peculiar  means  of  expressing  light.  His  purpose  in  this 
picture  seems  to  be  to  have  the  Infant  Christ  the  center  from  which  radiates  the 
celestial  light.  Correggio's  remarkable  ability  in  blending  darkness  and  light  is  well 
brought  out  in  this  picture. 

The  works  of  these  artists  will  always  stand  as  enduring  and  appropriate  monu- 
ments of  their  religious  fervor.  Well  might  we  of  this  modern  age  profit  by  their 
example  and  reflect  our  faith  in  our  everyday  actions. 

Beulah  Marie  Benson,  '30. 
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ENIORS 


Eleven 


Twelve 


ANA  MARIA  ALVAREZ 

T  lies  to  act  unconcerned. 

H  obby — acquiring  scientific  knowledge. 

I    ns  sts  upon  studying. 

R  egrets  her  Spanish  accent. 

T  alent — orating  in  History. 

Y  earns  to  travel. 


GERTRUDE  BELL 

T  ries  to  study. 

H  obby — talking. 

I    nsists  upon  American  Literature. 

R  egrets  to  be  parted  from  Dorothy. 

T  alent — dr-amatics. 

Y  earns  to  be  a  "Suzanne  Lenglen". 


ROSEMARY  BARRY 

T  ries  to  play  tennis. 

H  obby — attending  shows. 

I    nsists  upon  her  hair  being  combed. 

R  egrets  graduation. 

T  alent — home  cooking. 

Y  earns  to  be  a  housewife. 


MARTHA  BACON 

T  ries  to  become  accustomed  to  early  rising  at  S.  M.  A. 

H  obby — manicuring  nails  at  the  wrong  time- 

I    nsists  upon  playing  the  victrola. 

R  egrets  infrequency  of  month-ends. 

T  alent — secret  method  of  knowing  popular  songs  before  they  are  introduced. 

Y  earns  to  succeed  Miss  Reilly  as  "gym"  teacher. 


BEULAH  MARIE  BENSON 

T  ries  to  be  jolly. 

H  obby — "keeping  the  floor"  in  various  classes- 

I    nsists  upon  being  called  "Beulah  Marie". 

R  egrets  necessity  of  a  marcel. 

T  alent — managing  to  acquire  all  "A's"  in  her  work. 

Y  earns  to  be  a  professor. 


DOROTHY  BLACK 

T  ries  to  act  grown  up. 

H  obby — shadowing  Gertrude. 

I    nsists  upon  being  playful. 

R  egrets  her  apparent  youthfulness. 

T  alent — ready  wit. 

Y  earns  to  play  in  the  Wimbleton  tournament  against  H.  Wills. 


JOSEPHINE  COM  BY 

T  ries  to  agree  on  everything. 

H  obby — athletics. 

I    nsists  upon  plenty  to  eat. 

R  egrets  her  operation. 

T  alent — drives  in  tennis. 

Y  earns  to  recuperate  successfully  from  her  operation. 

Thirteen 


Fourteen 


MADGE  DAVIDSON 

T  ries  to  get  "pleasingly  plump". 

H  obby-playing  (with)  the  scales. 

I    nsists  upon  perfect  recitations. 

R  egrets  Dorothy's  living  in  Bakersfield. 

T  alent — translating  Vergil. 

Y  earns  to  be  an  athlete. 


ELEANOR  DEVIN 

T  ries  to  work  Physics  problems- 

H  obby — making  speeches. 

I    nsists  upon  a  perfect  S.S.C. 

R  egrets  seven-fifty  A.M.  class  lesson. 

T  alent — being  orderly. 

Y  earns  to  be  a  "Math"  teacher. 


AGNES  DONNELLY 

T  ries  to  speak  Spanish. 

H  obby — making  witty  remarks. 

I    nsists  upon  talking. 

R  egrets  nothing 

T  alent — accomplished  athlete. 

Y  earns  to  run  a  milk  route. 


MARGUERITE  DUNNE 

T  ries  to  collect  class  dues. 

H  obby — learning  Spanish. 

I    nists  upon  being  with  Marion. 

R  egrets  the  financial  condition  of  the  Seniors'  pocket-books. 

T  alent — singing  in  the  Glee  Club. 

Y  earns  to  be  a  great  tennis  player. 


DOROTHY  DUFFY 

T  ries  to  get  rid  of  her  freckles. 

H  obby — being  friendly. 

I    nsists  upon  being  stubborn. 

R  egrets  studying. 

T  alent — managing  to  keep  a  finger  wave. 

Y  earns  to  be  humorous. 


MARY  VIRGINIA  ELSENER 

T  ries  to  be  different. 

H  obby — being  a  "good  scout". 

I    nsists  upon  being  mischievous. 

R  egrets  school- 

T  alent — playing  basketball. 

Y  earns  to  make  the  1932  Olympics. 


CLEMENTINE  FISHER 

T  ries  to  study- 

H  obby — conversing  amiably. 

I    nsists  upon  being  reserved. 

R  egrets  red  hair. 

T  alent — never  being  late  for  school. 

Y  earns  to  have  spiritual  bouquet  signed  by  each  Senior. 


Fifteen 


Sixteen 


FRANCES  FOX 

T  ries  to  be  nonchalant. 

H  obby — "hailing  a  ride''  home. 

I  nsists  upon  having  Chem.  notebook  in  on  time. 

R  egrets  her  semi-long  hair. 

T  alent — knowing  the  latest  songs. 

Y  earns  to  get  into  Stanford. 


ELIZABETH  GERLOCK 


T  ries  to  be  optimistic. 

H  obby — appearing  studious. 

I    nsists  upon  taking  an  active  interest  in  everything. 

R  egrets  the  ways  the  Juniors  acquire  so  many  credits. 

T  alent — impressing  people- 

Y  earns  to  amount  to  something. 


VIBIANA  FURLONG 

T  ries  to  put  "pep"  into  the  A. A. 

H  obby — studying. 

I    nsists  upon  a  perfect  Physics  lesson. 

R  egrets  the  postponement  of  a  basketball  game. 

T  alent — playing  tennis. 

Y  earns  to  install  a  good  credit  system  in  A. A. 


CHARLENE  GIRARD 

T  ries  to  comply  with  all  of  our  rules. 

H  obby — furnishing  interesting  "confab' 

I    nsists  upon  wearing  her  coat. 

T  alent — drawing. 

R  egrets  school. 

Y  earns  to  become  an  artist. 


in  the  cafeteria. 


DOROTHYE  GOODNIGHT 

T  ries  to  smile. 

H  obby — waving  hair. 

I    nsists  upon  being  neat. 

R  egrets  leaving  Madge. 

T  alent — playing  jazz. 

Y  earns  to  be  a  great  organist. 


VIVIAN   HAINLEY 

T  ries  to  be  studious. 

H  obby — getting  scoldings. 

I    nsists  upon  curling  her  hair. 

R  egrets  being  plump. 

T  alent — chewing  her  pencil. 

Y  earns  to  be  a  Physicist. 


BEATRICE  GOMEZ 

T  ries  to  act  innocent. 

H  obby — translating  Vergil. 

I    nsists  upon  blushing. 

R  egrets  those  "short"  Latin  assignments. 

T  alent — athletic  ability. 

Y  earns  to  be  self-supporting. 


Seventeen 


Eighteen 


MARGUERITE  HINMAN 

T  ries  to  grow  taller. 

H  obby — art. 

I    nsists  upon  praising  the  modern  age. 

R  egrets  English  Comp. 

T  alent — making  everybody  happy. 

Y  earns  to  be  an  aviatrice- 


DOROTHY  HAMILTON 

T  ries  to  be  on  time. 

H  obby — being  graceful. 

I    nsists  upon  Marguerite  Hinman's  presence. 

R  egrets  being  tall. 

T  alent — drawing  cartoons. 

Y  earns  to  be  a  stage  dancer. 


MARION  KENNEDY 

T  ries  to  learn  Spanish. 

H  obby — orating. 

I    nsists  upon  being  with  Marguerite  Dunne. 

R  egrets  cotton  stockings. 

T  alent — singing  popular  songs- 

Y  earns  to  study  law. 


MARGARET  MARY  LAVIN 

T  ries  to  remember  poetry. 

H  obby — mothering  the  little  boarders. 

I    nsists  upon  graduating. 

R  egrets  the  natural  wave  in  her  hair. 

T  alent — boosting  St-  Louis. 

Y  earns  to  be  home  again. 


GRACE  LONG 

T  ries  to  learn  her  lessons. 

H  obby — attending  church  services. 

I    nsists  upon  putting  her  hair  up. 

R  egrets  9:15  History  period. 

T  alent — heing  agreeable. 

Y  earns  to  be  an  actress. 


ALBERTA  LUEDDERS 

T  ries  to  be  agreeable. 

H  obby — to  be  a  great  musician. 

I    nsists  upon  curls. 

R  egrets  music  lessons. 

T  alent — playing  in  the  orchestra. 

Y  earns  to  be  in  a  symphony  orchestra. 


LUCILLE  MATULICH 

T  ries  to  learn  Physics. 

H.obby — getting  into  the  cafeteria  before  the  10:45  rush 

I    nsists  upon  looking  pretty. 

R  egrets  school 

T  alent — accomplished  dramatist- 

Y  earns  to  be  in  Pennsylvania. 

Nineteen 


Twenty 


MARJORIE  MATHER 

T  ries  to  enact  laws. 

H  obby — enforcing  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order." 

I    nsists  upon  giving  demerits. 

R  egrets  lack  of  interest  towards  obeying  S.B.  regulations. 

T  alent — detecting  disturbers  of  order,  etc. 

Y  earns  to  acquire  speed  in  speech. 


JANE  McGRATH 
T  ries  to  be  reserved. 
H  obby — pursuing  musical  course. 
I    nsists  upon  worrying. 
R  egrets  insignificance  of  Oxnard. 
T  alent — musical  ability. 
Y  earns  to  mother  savages  in  a  foreign  mission. 


DIXINE  MARSHALL 

T  ries  to  look  dignified. 

H  obby — acting  sweet. 

I    nsits  upon  mispronouncing  "study". 

R  egrets  conduct  in  halls. 

T  alent — dancing. 

Y  earns  to  be  presented  at  St.  James'  court. 


mary  McCarthy 


T  ries  to  be  independent. 

H  obby — trying  to  run  over  S.M.A.  students  in  the  driveway. 

I    nsists  upon  making  one  feel  insignificant. 

R  egrets  the  old  Dodge  shift. 

T  alent — retaining  self-control. 

Y  earns  to  establish  political  debating  club. 


HENRIETTE  MAURIN 

T  ries  to  be  reserved. 

H  obby — laughing  aloud. 

I    nsists  upon  giving  French  opinion- 

R  egrets  her  windblown. 

T  alent — fox-trotting. 

Y  earns  to  amount  to  something. 


LORETTA  McDERMOTT 

T  ries  to  get  the  highest  grades. 

H  obby — boosting  Ventura. 

I    nsists  upon  roll  call. 

R  egrets  the  independence  of  the  Seniors. 

T  alent — straightening  out  Senior  merits. 

Y  earns  to  establish  the  "Honor  System". 


JANET  MORRIS 

T  ries  to  be  a  Physicist. 

H  obby — looking  bored. 

I    nsists  upon  going  home  nearly  every  week-end. 

R  egrets  boarding  school  life. 

T  alent — classical  dancing. 

Y  earns  to  lead  a  ballet. 


HELEN  RAEDELL 

T  ries  to  make  everybody  happy. 

H  obby — athletics. 

I    nsists  upon  being  different. 

R  egrets  youthful  appearance  (due  to  curls). 

T  alent — smiling. 

Y  earns  to  drop  orchestra. 

Twenty-one 


Ttventy-tivo 


LUELLA  SULTNER 

T  ries  to  keep  S.  B   regulations. 

H  obbby — dancing. 

I    nsists  upon  giving  her  opinion. 

R  egrets — History. 

T  alent — "boop-boop-a-dooping". 

Y  earns  to  be  a  French  teacher. 

IRENE  STEGER 

T  ries  to  be  serious. 

H  obby — acting  cheerful. 

I    nsisting  uopn  giggling. 

R  egrets  the  Boulder  Dam  procedure. 

T  alent — intellectual  ability. 

Y  earns  to  establish  Al  Smith  as  president  of  the  U.S.A. 

MARJORIE  SLOAN 

T  ries  to  be  mischievous. 

H  obby — agreeing  to  anything. 

I    nsists  upon  being  irresponsible. 

R  egrets  seven  45  minute  periods  daily  (Sat.,  Sun.  and  holidays  excepted). 

T  alent — playing  the  fiddle. 

Y  earns  to  lead  an  orchestra  of  her  own. 

GRACE  REMAKER 

T  ries  to  act  indifferent. 

H  obby — being  sophisticated. 

I    nsists  upon  having  her  say. 

R  egrets  disadvantages  of  straight  hair- 

T  alent — initiating  new  ideas. 

Y  earns  to  be  president  of  the  United  States. 

MADELINE  O'CONNOR 

T  ries  to  keep  the  old  Buick  going. 

H  obby — being  cheerful. 

I  nsists  upon  learning  to  play  golf. 

R  egrets  uniforms. 

T  alent — chauffering  ability. 

Yearns  to  get  the  joy  out  of  life. 

MARCELLA  ROY 

T  ries  to  be  quiet. 

H  obby — working  in  her  garden. 

I    nsists  upon  being  serious. 

R  egrets  the  trend  of  modern  youth. 

T  alent — her  intellectual  use  of  the  English  language. 

Y  earns  to  derive  all  possible  benefits  from  her  studies. 

RITA  SCOLES 

T  ries  to  keep  order. 

H  obby — inhabiting  the  Physics  laboratory. 

I    nsists  upon  completing  required  assignments. 

R  egrets  recitals. 

T  alent — athletic  ability. 

Y  earns  to  be  a  celebrated  journalist. 

ISABEL  PINO 

T  ries  to  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible- 

H  obby — being  considerate. 

T    nsists  upon  being  quiet. 

R  egrets  the  modern  age. 

T  alent — keeping  100  merits  a  semester. 

Y  earns  to  be  a  missionary. 
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•    HELEN  TOWNSEND 

T  ries  to  be  witty. 

H  obby1- — driving  her  roadster. 

I    nsists  upon  studying  Vergil. 

R  egrets  the  necessity  of  gas  for  a  car. 

T  alent — horseback  riding. 

Y  earns  to  play  polo. 

KATHRYN  THORNTON 

T  ries  to  be  dignified. 

H  obby — walking  around. 

I    nsists  upon  retaining  correct  posture. 

R  egrets  her  height- 

T  alent — playing  the  piano. 

Y  earns  to  be  short  and  stout. 

MARION  WOLDRIDGE 

T  ries  to  be  plump. 

H  obby — being  absent. 

I    nsists  upon  shined  shoes. 

R  egrets  classical  course. 

T  alent — English  Composition. 

Y  earns  to  be  a  hurdle  jumper. 

LUCY  WARDEN 

T  ries  to  be  strict. 

H  obby — threatening  expulsion. 

I    nsists  upon  silence  at  roll  call. 

R  egrets  Vergil. 

T  alent — successful  long  distance  basketball  throws. 

Y  earns  to  look  grown  up. 

RUTH  THORUP 

T  ries  to  keep  the  Glee  Club  100%. 

H  obby — singing. 

I    nsists  upon  her  hair  being  neat. 

R  egrets  short  vacations. 

T  alent — dramatics. 

Y  earns  to  be  a  dancer. 

VIRGINIA  WERTIN 

T  ries  to  be  the  opposite  of  everyone  else. 
H  obby — attending  school  irregularly. 
I    nsists  upon  being  late- 
R  egrets  the  strict  curriculum  at  S.M.A. 
T  alent — hasn't  any. 

Y  earns  to  graduate. 

FRANCES  WHARTON 

T  ries  to  please  everybody. 

H  obby — "tickling  the  keys". 

I    nsists  upon  everything's  being  done  "just  so". 

R  egrets  the  telephone  in  the  office. 

T  alent — being  loyal  to  S.M.A. 

Y  earns  to  accomplish  something. 

RITA  UMHOEFER 

T  ries  to  be  amiable. 

H  obby — using  Senior  classroom  as  a  dining  room  at  lunch  time. 

I    nsists  upon  being  polite. 

R  egrets  Geometry. 

T  alent — being  sociable. 

Y  earns  to  succeed. 
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FAREWELL,  ALMA  MATER  ! 

"Heave  ho,  and  hoist  up  the  anchor!" 

A  scurry  and  hustle  of  some  young  frcsh-to-be  trying  to  catch  the  last  boat  to 
sail  on  the  "High  School  Sea." 

We,  the  class  of  '30,  were  these  anxious  Frosh  boarding  the  good  ship  Thirty 
just  beginning  her  four  years'  cruise  on  the  choppy  "High  School  Sea." 

The  first  year  passed  quickly,  as  did  the  second  year.  Then  passed  the  third  year 
with  its  grand  "Junior  Circus — Junior-Senior  Banquet"  on  board  the  good  ship 
Thirty,  and  all  of  the  other  glorious  celebrations  awarded  to  "upper  classmen." 

And  now,  the  last  year,  too,  has  passed  and  it  is  here  that  we  must  drift  into 
port — some  to  board  the  "College  Ship"  and  others  to  catch  the  "World  Wide  Ship." 

It  is  here  that  we  wish  to  express  our  heartfelt  gratitude  toward  the  Captain  and 
other  officers,  each  of  whom  has  rendered  us  great  aid  in  assisting  us  to  overcome 
mal-de-mer. 

We  have  tried,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  live  up  to  the  standards  set  before 
us  and  hope  always  to  keep  before  our  eyes  the  high  and  firm  ideals  planted  in  our 
hearts  by  Saint  Mary's.  It  is  with  brightest  hopes  for  health  and  happiness  in  the 
future  that  we  say: 

"Farewell,  Alma  Mater  and  Schoolmates!" 

Lucy  Warden,  '30. 
Senior   Class  President 
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DAWN 

Was  this  the  cause  of  so  much  excitement  and  of  such  great  praise  from  my  elo- 
quent companion  of  many  adventures? 

I  looked  slowly — and  somewhat  sleepily,  I  must  confess — around  and  beneath 
me  from  my  high  perch  on  the  hill  nearest  to  the  town  of  San  Jacinto.  "This" 
turned  out  to  be  a  fine  sight,  but  not  a  very  unusual  one,  nor  was  it  very  different 
from  others  which  I  had  seen  many  times  before.  Besides,  the  lengthy  trip  from  the 
city  to  town,  not  forty-eight  hours  before,  and  the  bump,  bump,  bump  of  the  wagon 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  a  bit  of  scenery,  did 
not,  I  fear,  engender  in  me  an  appreciative  mood. 

However,  the  summer  sky  was  illuminated  yet  by  shining  stars,  not  to  sp°ak  of 
a  small  moon  that  radiated  soft,  misty  gleams  on  the  solitary  town  below.  In  tbe 
murky  darkness,  which  hung  closely  to  an  occasional  adobe  wall,  there  were  visible 
faint  outlines  of  low-roofed  houses.  The  tiny  towers  of  two  or  three  small  churches 
were  silhouetted  against  the  capricious  outlines  of  the  hills  surrounding  the  little  town. 

It  was  an  entrancing  sight.  My  admiring  gaze  was  rejoicing  in  the  magnificence 
of  the  shadows,  when  my  friend's  reproachful  voice  broke  in  upon  my  reveries.  I  had 
come  to  see  the  sunrise,  and  not  the  beauty  of  the  night!  I  must  wait  patiently, 
though  none  the  less  expectantly.  I  must  put  aside  my  admiration  for  dark  night's 
beauty — forget  my  overwhelming  longing  for  rest. 

After  a  few  minutes  which  were  given  over  to  some  "long,  long  thoughts" — now 
forgotten — I  turned  my  vision  toward  the  sky.  I  was  left  speechless  by  the  spec- 
tacle— at  the  change  which  had  been  accomplished  in  those  few  minutes. 

Moon  and  stars  were  now  faint  gleams  of  light  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
horizon — that  line  of  irregular  hills — was  refulgent  with  the  indescribable  splendor 
of  King  Sol.  Foamlike  clouds  of  voluptuous,  fantastic  curves  advanced  boldly  toward 
the  trembling  sisters  of  the  night,  drawing  long,  fiery  fingers  ruthlessly  across  their 
pale,  cowering  faces. 

Vivid  colors  appeared  and  disappeared.  This  was  an  incomprehensible  transforma- 
tion of  light  and  shades.  Sometimes  the  tints  seemed  to  be  crimson  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  orange  and  soft  pink,  then  lavender  mixed  with  violet-red  and  a  daring  dash 
of  some  electrifying  hue.  The  rays  had  taken  now,  I  thought,  a  prodigious  force. 
Their  extraordinary  transformations  had,  in  a  few  moments'  space,  conquered  the 
sad  night.  Never  again,  it  seemed,  would  she  be  able  to  establish  her  reign  of  shad- 
ows and  transformations. 

A  thousand  conflicting  thoughts  surged  through  my  brain  as  we  descended — 
speechless — along  the  winding  path.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  I  paused,  a  new  light  was 
before  me.     The  bustling  town  was  now  clearly  discernible. 

Gaily-colored  skirts,  sweeping  about  sun-tanned  feet,  fluttered  up  and  down 
the  narrow  streets.  Children  peeped,  half-dressed,  from  door-ways,  their  bright  eyes 
fixed  on  the  men,  who  with  faces  set  toward  the  adjacent  fields,  passed  by,  singing  on 
their  way,  morning  hymns- — pausing  only  to  enter,  for  a  moment,  the  village  church 
whose  little  bells  tinkled  gaily  in  melodious  invitation.  From  out  of  the  fragrant  foli- 
age of  the  ash,  oak  and  cedar  trees  came  a  thousand  joyful  songs — songs  of  thankful- 
ness to  the  Creator  of  so  magnificent  a  world. 

And  I,  too,  gazing  upon  this,  offered  Him  my  prayers  in  thanksgiving,  not  only 
tor  these  beauties  that  reveal  His  divine  attributes,  but  for  His  countless  daily  gifts 
which  we  can  but  dimly  comprehend. 

Ana  Maria  Alvarez,  '30. 
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CLASS  PROPHECY 

Anyone  stepping  into  the  Senior  class  room  at  the  time  in  question  could  not 
but  feel  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  going  to  happen.  Examinations  were 
over,  and  the  girls,  feeling  that  they  needed  a  rest,  had  suggested  that  they  get 
together  and  have  a  picnic.  But  how  was  the  subject  to  be  broached  to  Sister,  and 
who  was  to  do  this  daring  deed?  All  eyes  were  focused  on  the  figure  sitting  at  the 
first  desk  in  the  center  row,  unmindful  of  the  world  about  her,  who  was  engrossed 
in  a  book. 

"Lucy  Warden,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  do  the  class  a  big  favor?"  sang  out 
Dixine  Marshall. 

"Who?  Me?"  replied  Lucy,  who  seeing  an  affirmative  reply  on  Dixine's  face, 
did  not  wait  longer  but  answered  with  her  most  pleasing,  "Why,  sure.  What  is  it?" 
"Well,  the  class  wants  you  to  ask  Sister  Regina  if  we  can  have  a  picnic  tomorrow." 
Poor  Lucy !  To  see  the  look  on  her  face  you'd  think  she  had  been  requested  to 
commit  murder.  She  did  not  back  out,  however,  for  when  Sister  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  the  valiant  girl  immediately  prepared  herself  for  the  coming  ordeal.  After 
Sister  had  seated  herself  at  her  desk,  Lucy,  putting  on  her  bravest  manner,  began  to 
do  the  class  the  big  favor. 

"Sister,  please,  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  behalf  of  the  Senior  class,  if  we  may  have 
a  class  picnic  tomorrow?" 

The  room  became  as  silent  as  a  grave  yard.  Everyone  watched  Sister's  face,  and, 
when  one  of  those  "how  silly  of  vou"  smiles  appeared,  they  all  thought,  "That  doesn't 
look  like  'Yes'." 

How  that  room  shook  with  applause  when  Sister  replied  that  she  had  planned 
on  just  that  very  thing! 

Next  day  dawned  bright  and  clear,  as  picnic  days  should,  and  everyone  was  in 
the  highest  spirits  when  the  busses  pulled  out  from  St.  Mary's  gates.  When  the  girls 
arrived  at  Brookside  park  at  10:30,  they  began  to  investigate  the  place.  As  they 
started  away  in  groups,  someone  called  out  for  them  to  stay  together.  When  they 
had  reluctantly  re-assembled,  it  was  discovered  that  the  voice  was  that  of  Agnes 
Donnelly,  who  explained  that  she  knew  where  there  was  a  fortune-teller  nearby 
and  that  those  wishing  to  know  the  future  should  remain  by  her  side.  Everyone 
assented,  and  away  they  went. 

When  the  girls  arrived  at  a  large,  gaudily-decorated  tent,  the  question  was  who 
would  go  in  first? 

"I'm  not  scared — let  me  go,"  piped  up  a  voice  in  the  rear,  and  everyone  looked 
at  Dorothy  Black. 

"No,  let's  all  go  in  together  and  then  we  can  hear  everybody's  fortune,"  spoke 
up  Agnes. 

Thereupon,  everyone  filed  into  the  place.  It  was  agreed  that  the  roll  would 
be  called  and  that  each  girl  should  go  forward  as  her  name  was  called  from  the 
book.    This,  of  course,  was  Loretta  McDermott's  suggestion. 

"Ana  Maria  Alvarez,"  called  out  Loretta. 

"Seven,"  answered  Ana  Maria. 

"Wake  up,  Ana  Maria,  you're  not  in  school.  Go  over  and  have  your  fortune 
told." 

Cautiously  the  timid  girl  stole  up  to  the  mysterious-looking  figure  who  was  seated 
before  a  huge  crystal  as  big  as  a  toy  balloon. 

The  mysterious  one  motioned  for  the  girl  to  be  seated  on  a  cushion  opposite 
her.     This  Ana  Maria  did  gladly. 
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"I  see  in  the  crystal  a  stone  building.  Figures  are  slowly  moving  about  in  silent 
prayer.  There  is  a  stone  wall.  On  the  other  side  of  this  wall  are  many  Spanish 
dancers.  Ah !  it  is  coming  clearer.  The  place  is  Spain.  I  see  it  now !  You  are  going 
to  be  a  nun  in  a  convent  in  Spain." 

Ana  Maria  gave  a  jump  and  looked  up  as  if  a  ghost  were  there.  Finally  two 
girls  went  over  and  aided  her  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air. 

"Rosemary  Barry,"  Loretta  called  out. 

After  Rosemary  had  seated  herself,  the  clairvoyant  began  again. 

"I  see  a  black  box.  It  has  white  spots  on  it.  It  is  a  typewriter.  A  man  appears. 
He  is  dictating  to  you.     I  cannot  see  more.    Everything  is  blank." 

With   a  downcast  look,   Rosemary  turned   away. 

"Poor  Rosemary.  How  Vergil  would  grieve  to  think  that  she  would  forget  him 
so  soon  for  such  a  lowly  occupation,"  whispered  Kathryn  Thornton  to  Mary 
McCarthy. 

As  Loretta  called  out  her  name,  Beulah  Marie  Benson  dropped  her  Physics  book 
with  a  bang  and  looked  up  wonderingly. 

"Can't  you  put  down  your  favorite  indoor  sport  for  a  minute,  and  have  your 
fortune  told?"  queried  Lucy  Warden. 

Beulah  Marie  hurriedly  strode  up  to  the  medium,  so  that  she  might  get  this 
frivolous  business  over  with  and  return  to  her  cherished  avocation  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  minute  she  was  seated,  the  fortune-teller  burst  out  in  tones  that  made  everyone 
in  the  room  jump. 

"Your  future  is  very  clear,  I  see  at  once  that  you  are  going  to  be  a  dancer.  Ah! 
An  adagio  dancer." 

"What  a  fortune-teller!  If  she  only  knew  Beulah,  I'll  wager  she  would  give 
up  her  present  occupation,"  whispered  Irene  Steger  to  Grace  Remaker. 

Every  girl  was  ready  to  laugh  out  loud  when  Loretta's  voice  interrupted  with, 
"Martha   Bacon,   next." 

"Here,   let  me  out,   please,"  was  heard   from   the   direction   of   the  door. 

"Oh,  no,  we  won't.  You  take  your  medicine  just  like  the  others  have,"  spoke 
up  Eleanor  Devin,  who  was  acting  as  doorman  for  the  moment. 

Martha  unwillingly  allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  the  cushion  of  honor  but  said 
she'd  rather  not  sit  down. 

"It  has  not  come  clear  yet",  began  the  woman,  "but  it  will  soon.     Ah!  I  see  now 
a  long  table,  an  operating  table." 

Martha  turned  pale. 

"No,  you  are  not  on  it ;  you  are  standing  by  it.  You  are  soon  going  to  perform 
an  operation.     A  doctor.     That  is  what  you  will  be." 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  but  a  cloudy  countenance,  Martha  left  the  tent. 

Josephine  Combv  did  not  wait  for  her  name  to  be  called  (knowing  it  to  be  next 
from  daily  usage),  but  anxiously  slid  onto  the  cushion. 

With  an  encouraging  smile  the  fortune-teller  nodded  to  her,  and  leaning  over 
whispered  loudly  that  she  was  to  be  a  radio-singer. 

Josephine's  smile  brightened  as  she  went  skipping  back  to  her  place. 

"Eleanor  Devin  and  Madge  Davidson,  you  two  had  better  go  together,"  called 
out  Loretta. 

When  these  had  seated  themselves,  the  mysterious  one  prophesied :  "As  I  gaze 
into  this  wondrous  crystal,  I  see  you  both  in  a  beautiful  room.  It  must  be  a  concert, 
for  many  people  are  present.     Yes,  you  are  both  giving  a  piano  concert." 

Eleanor  turned  to  Madge  and  said  sotto-voce,  "The  only  concert  I'd  ever  play 
in,  would  be  on  a  mouth  organ  on  a  street  corner."  Madge  agreed  with  a  tired  nod, 
and  they  returned  to  their  places. 

Loretta  then  motioned  to  Agnes  Donnelly  to  go.     This  Agnes  jovially  did,  but 
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not  without  first  grinning  at  Marjorie  Sloan.  The  woman  did  not  see  her  until  she 
had  already  seated  herself.  Then  she  began:  "A  large  studio  is  before  me;  there  is 
a  huge  canvas,  and  before  this  I  see  a  woman.     It  is  vou  ;  you  are  painting." 

"Wait  a  minute!    I  don't  want  to  be  an  artist!    I  want  to  be  a  nurse." 

"You  cannot  change  what  the  mystic  globe  has  revealed,"  said  the  mysterious 
one  in  a  sepulchral  voice. 

Agnes  did  not  argue  further  with  the  woman,  but  went  back  to  her  place 
muttering,  "I  am  too  going  to  be  a  nurse!" 

"I  think  we  had  better  take  two  at  a  time,  so  we  can  get  through  quicker,"  said 
Loretta.     "Dorothy  Duffy  and  Marguerite  Dunne  are  the  next  two." 

Following  the  example  of  those  who  had  gone  before  them,  they  sat  down  on 
the  cushion. 

"I  see  yours  clearly.  It  is  a  dentist's  room.  You  are  the  dentist,"  pronounced 
the  woman,  pointing  to  Dorothy. 

"What  next?  The  last  one  told  me  I  was  going  to  be  the  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 
Patagonia." 

"P-ss-t,  come  on  back  to  your  place ;  you've  heard  enough,"  this  from  Madeline 
O'Connor. 

"Yours  is  blurry  at  present,"  the  mystic  depressingly  told  Marguerite.  "It  is 
coming  clearer  now.  Ah !  now  I  see  it  plainly.  You  are  surrounded  by  many  pupils. 
It  is  a  school.  You  are  going  to  be  a  teacher.  Yes,  a  history  teacher.  There  is  a 
history  book  in  your  hand.     No  more." 

Marguerite  laughingly  went  back  to  her  former  place  and  asked,  "Can  you 
feature  that?    Me,  a  history  teacher,  of  all  things." 

"Silence  please,   girls,"   lequested   Dixine   Marshall. 

"Mary  Virginia  Elsener  and  Clementine  Fisher,  you're  next." 

"Oh,  take  me  last,  please,"  replied  Clementine. 

"Go  on  and  don't  be  such  a  fraidy  cat,"  called  Grace  Remaker. 

"I  see  you  in  an  office.  On  the  door  are  large  black  letters.  It  reads  'Principal, 
Miss  Mary  Virginia  Elsener'." 

Mary  Virginia's  face  registered  chagrin,  "And  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
through  with  anything  pertaining  to  school,  this  year!" 

Back  to  her  place  she  went  with  no  great  alacrity,  however,  leaving  Clementine 
to  face  her  ordeal  alone. 

"You  are  in  a  very  fashionable  dress  shop.  The  electric  sign  reads,  "Shoppe 
de   Fashione.     Mademoiselle   Clementine    Fishere.      That   is   all." 

"Clementine,  I'll  buy  my  nurse's  outfit  from  you,"  volunteered  Agnes  generously. 

For  some  time  the  mysterious  woman  had  been  fidgeting  restlessly,  and  now 
suddenly  she  spoke  out,  "My  crystal  is  weary;  it  desires  incense;  I  will  go  out  and 
refresh  it." 

Five  minutes  after  she  was  gone,  there  was  wafted  to  the  girls,  not  the  smell  of 
incense,  but  the  unmistakeable  odor  of  fresh  coffee  and  frying  bacon. 

"Refreshing  her  crystal,  nothing;  she's  refreshing  herself,"  Helen  Raedell  told 
the  girls,  who  all  looked  famished. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  absent  one  returned,  a  complacent  smile  on  her  face. 

"We  will  resume,"  she  announced  in  a  noticeably  brighter  tone.  "I  do  not 
need  the  girls  individually.  The  crystal  is  working  rapidly  and  I  will  be  able  to 
tell  each  one's  fortune  from  where  she  is  sitting." 

"There  is  a  large  crowd  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  English  Channel  greeting 
a  woman.  She  has  just  come  out  of  the  water.  It  is  that  girl,"  pointing  to  Elizabeth 
Gerlock. 

"I'd  better  start  practicising  now,"  Elizabeth  told  Lucy  Warden. 

"Be  quiet  and  pay  attention,  Elizabeth,"  answered  Lucy. 

"I   see    bright   lights   on    Broadway,    New   York.      The    brightest    of    them    all 
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announces  the  coming  attraction  at — at  your  theatre,"  pointing  a  chubby  forefinger 
at  Marion  Kennedy,  "of  'Marguerite  Hinman  in  the  Broadway  Revue  of  1938'." 

"Can  you  imagine  me  owning  a  theatre?"  whispered  Marion  to  Luella  Sultner. 

"Well,  I'd  look  the  stage  over  first  before  I'd  dance  on  it,  anyway,"  commented 
Marguerite. 

"Now,"  continued  the  woman,  "I  see  a  huge  caravan  moving  through  the  canyons 
of  New  Mexico.  It  is  a  geological  research  party.  The  leader  is  you,"  this  to 
Henriette  Maurin,  who,  at  this  announcement,  looked  as  if  even  smelling  salts  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  revive  her  in  case  of  a  fainting  spell,  "who,"  announced  the 
woman,  "now  and  then  explores  some  different  rock." 

"And  you  told  me  you  were  going  to  be  a  French  teacher,"  teased  Beatrice  Gomez. 

"Well,  how  could  I  tell?"  Henriette  despairingly  answered. 

"There  is  a  vivid  picture  before  me  now,  of  a  young  woman  seated  before  a 
large  easel  drawing  cartoons  for  a  universally  known  newspaper.  She  signs  her  name 
Dorothy  Black." 

"Hm-um,  I  think  I'd  pose  for  them  before  I'd  draw  them,"  was  heard 
from  the  region  where  that  young  lady  was  sitting. 

"Be  quiet,  Dorothy,"  Dixine  told  her. 

"The  picture  changes,  and  before  my  eyes  there  appears  a  large  landing  field — 
there  is  cheering.  A  cross-country  race  has  just  been  finished,  and  the  winners  are 
two  noted  fliers;  they  are  you,  and  you,"  to  Frances  Fox  and  Lucille  Matulich.  "They 
are  being  awarded  by  this  girl,"  pointing  to  Madeline  O'Connor,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  first  row,  "President  of  the  famous  Maddux  Air  Lines." 

"Catch  me  ever  giving  a  prize  to  either  of  you,"  Madeline  enlightened  the  future 
aviatrices. 

"Catch  us  ever  taking  a  prize  you'd  give,"   answered  the  two  in  unison. 

"Girls,  will  you  please  be  quiet?"  came  Dixine's  voice  for  about  the  tenth  time. 

"Ah",  resumed  the  seer,  as  she  stared  fixedly  into  the  crystal,  "there  now  looms 
up  before  me  the  huge  spirals  and  towers  of  Notre  Dame  Church  in  France.  I  see 
a  bridal  couple  going  up  the  aisle.  You  are  the  woman."  Thus  saying,  she  searchingly 
scanned  the  faces  of  the  girls  and  pointed  with  vehemence  at  Grace  Remaker.  "Ah ! 
yes,  I  thought  there  was  someone  else  there.  Harken !  I  can  hear  the  strains  of  a 
pipe  organ.  The  organist  is  you,"  again  her  arm  shot  out,  this  time  to  Dorothye 
Goodnight. 

"First  time  I  knew  you  could  hear  the  future",  Marion  Kennedy  murmured  to 
Marguerite  Dunne. 

"Will  I  ever  get  away  from  organs?"  Dorothye  sorrowfully  asked  of  Madge 
Davidson. 

"There  is  still  someone  else.  The  maid  of  honor  is  a  world-wide  novelist.  She 
is  you." 

Mary  McCarthy  gave  a  jump,  amid  general  laughter,  -when  she  saw  the  accusing 
finger  point  in  her  direction. 

"It's  bad  enough  for  Grace  to  get  married  away  off  in  France  without  picking 
on  poor  Mary  to  be  the  maid  of  honor,"  Henriette  mournfully  told  Beatrice  Gomez, 
who  readily  agreed. 

"I  now  see  many  people.  Oh!  It  is  a  busy  street.  On  the  corner — Ha!  I  see  a 
paper  with  the  large  headlines,  'Famous  Explorers  back  from  Jungles.'  The  scene 
changes  to  a  beautiful  banquet  room.  The  Governor  of  the  city  is  welcoming  these 
explorers.  They  are  you,  and  you."  And  with  this  she  pointed  out  Alberta  Luedders 
and  Grace  Long. 

"Well,  of  all  things.  How  could  she?  I  did  so  want  to  be  a  toe-dancer,"  said 
Grace,  almost  in  tears. 

"Poor  Grace,  I  know  just  how  you  feel,"  answered  Alberta  sympathetically, 
"I  assure  you  that  to  be  an  explorer  wasn't  my  ambition." 
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"The  vision  in  the  mystic  crystal  has  changed.  There  is  before  me  a  swimming 
pool.  A  swimming  match  has  just  been  finished,  and  I  see  the  glaring  word  'Cham- 
pion' pinned  on  you." 

"Me?"  exclaimed  Lucy  Warden,  with  a  very  surprised  look,  and  seeing  the 
woman  nod,  her  face  took  on  an  illuminating  smile. 

"See,  what  did  I  tell  you?"  the  triumphant  Lucy  called  over  to  Vivian  Hainley. 
"Didn't  I  say  I  could  swim  well?" 

"Ah!  Sh!  I  see  now  a  race-track.  A  cross-countrv  race  is  about  to  start.  There 
they  go.     The  first  one  off  is-is-is  you." 

With  look  askance  Helen  Townsend  turned  to  Marjorie  Sloan,  who  happened 
to  be  sitting  next  to  her,  and  exclaimed,  "No  wonder  driving  appealed  to  me  when 
I  was  a  Junior.     Some  instinct  must  have  told  me  I  was  going  to  be  a  Professional." 

"For  goodness'  sakes,  for  all  you  or  she  knows  you  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
cross-country  runner,"  snapped  Marjorie. 

"Ha!  the  scene  changes  again  and  I  see  now  the  snowy  plains  of  Alaska — a 
gold  mine.  There  is  a  bright  camp-fire,  and  as  the  scene  comes  closer,  I  notice  three 
girls.  They  are  you — you — and  you."  This  time  the  three  victims  were  Irene  Steger, 
Kathryn  Thornton  and  Vivian  Hainley,  who  looked  at  one  another  in  mock  gladness. 
"Above  the  mine,"  continued  the  mystical  character,  "is  a  sign  reading,  'Steger  Gold 
Mine.'  Ah!  The  mystery  is  explained.  You,"  to  Irene,  "are  the  owner  of  the  mine, 
and  you,"  to  Kathryn,  "are  visiting  her.  You  are  a  famous  architect,  for  I  see  you 
showing  your  companion  blue-prints  of  a  home.  Now,  let  me  see.  You,"  speaking 
to  Vivian,  "are  also  a  companion.  I  see  by  the  changing  scene,  that  your  real 
occupation  is  a  screen  director." 

Vivian  gasped  and  turned  to  Marjorie  Mather,  next  to  her,  with  the  words, 
"Marjorie,  did  you  hear  that?" 

"How  funny,"  drawled  Marjorie. 

"As  the  scene  changes  from  Alaska  back  to  America,  I  see  a  large  library.  A 
woman  is  walking  up  to  a  desk  which  has  the  sign,  'Head  Librarian'  on  it.  The 
librarian  is  you."    Marcella  Roy  was  the  center  of  attraction  this  time. 

"I  thought  so,  Marcella,"  declared  Rita  Umhoefer. 

"Well,  I  surely  didn't,"  answered  Marcella. 

"Ah,  the  librarian  recognizes  the  woman.     It  is  you." 

"Me?    And  what  is  my  occupation?"  Isabel  Pino  suavelv  asked. 
"Just  a  minute  and  I  shall  tell  you.    Do  not  be  impatient,"  the  illustrious  person 
told  her.     "Ah — you  are  giving  the  librarian  a  card.     On  it  is  written  'Isabel  Pino, 
International   Correspondent  for  the  London  Times.'    You   have  come  to  interview 
the  librarian." 

"A  journalist?  Well,  of  all  things!  I'm  glad  I  took  it  up  at  school,"  remarked 
Isabel. 

"How  did  I  ever  get  to  be  a  head  librarian  anyway?"  Marcella  loudly  asked 
herself. 

"Stop  your  talking.  The  crystal  might  get  weary  again,"  Janet  Morris  sarcas- 
tically told  her. 

"The  next  scene  is  in  California.  I  can  see  a  large  red  brick  factory.  I  can 
smell  the  odor  of  sugar  beets." 

"Humph,  she's  beginning  to  smell  the  future  now,"  Marjorie  drawled  in  a 
mocking  tone. 

"Above  the  factory  is  a  huge  electric  sign  reading  'American  Sugar  Beet  Company, 
Rita  Scoles,  proprietress,  Oxnard,  California'." 

This  did  not  surprise  any  of  the  girls;  in  fact,  they  expected  it  to  be  that  when 
Rita's  turn  came. 

"Why,  Rita,  that  is  a  thing  we  least  expected  of  you,"  Jane  McGrath  teasingly 
told   her. 
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"There  is  dense  smoke  in  the  crystal,  and  as  it  clears  away  I  see  beautiful 
orange  groves.  One  particular  grove  stands  out  from  the  others.  I  see  a  machine 
driving  through  this  grove,  and  as  it  stops,  a  woman  steps  out.  It  is  you."  This,  to 
the  unprepared  Vibiana  Furlong.  "You  are  inspecting  the  labels  on  the  orange  boxes. 
They  read,  'Furlong  Golden-Ray  Oranges,  Pomona,  California'." 

With  a  sly  smile,  Rita  turned  to  Jane  McGrath  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I  told 
that  fortune-teller  to  say  that.  Watch  Vibiana's  face.  I  overheard  Vibiana  telling 
that  woman  where  I  came  from." 

Jane,  doing  as  Rita  had  asked,  saw  a  very  surprised  look  on  Vibiana's  face. 

"Well,  of  all  things!" 

"Be  quiet,  Vibiana,  Ave  want  to  hear  our  fortunes  yet.  She  might  tell  me  I 
I  come  from  the  Alps,"  Margaret  Mary  Lavin  called  across  to  the  stunned  Vibiana. 

"There  appears  before  me  a  chisel.  I  see  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  beautiful  woman." 
At  this  announcement  the  girls  looked  all  about  them,  wondering  who  was  going  to 
be  the  beautiful  woman.  "She  is  chiseling  a  statue  of  Venus.  The  woman  is  that 
girl."     And  with  this  she  pointed  determinedly  to  the  unconcerned  Dorthy  Hamilton. 

"When  I  become  the  Marguerite  Hinman  of  Broadway,  I'll  let  you  sculp  me," 
volunteered  Marguerite. 

Dorothy,  still  stupefied,  answered  in  a  far  away  tone,  "Thank  you,  Marguerite." 

"Hey!    Come  back  to  life,"  commanded  Marguerite. 

With  a  jump,  the  poor  girl  did  come  back  with,  "Oh,  yes,  I'm  to  be  a  sculptress. 
Ha ." 


"Silence,  please,  girls,"    (Dixine's  voice  again.) 

"The  next  scene  shows  a  row  of  beautiful  mansions.  I  see  a  woman  going  from 
door  to  door;  she  is  a  book-agent.     You  are  the  woman." 

"A  book-agent!  My  land!  Can't  your  Marvelous  crystal  tell  you  something 
else  about  me?"  asked  Beatrice  Gomez  in  mock  sorrow. 

"No,  it  always  tells  the  truth  at  the  first  revelation,"  answered  the  woman 
seriously. 

The  girls  let  out  a  roar  of  laughter  at  this  answer,  but  the  clairvoyant,  paying 
no  attention,  continued:  "I  know  this  next  place  well.  It  is  the  interior  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Among  the  Senators  is  a  woman.  She  is 
you,"  and  she  pointed  instantly  to  Loretta  McDermott. 

"I  always  did  want  to  be  the  first  woman  President,  but  a  Senator  will  do,  I 
suppose,"  Loretta  condescendingly  told  no  one  in  particular. 

"The  crystal  now  shows  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  A  woman  is  looking  at  a  fash- 
ionable magazine.     'Latest  Styles  and  Fashions'  by  Luella  Sultner." 

"I'll  buy  all  the  clothes  you  design,  Luella,"  came  Marion  Woldridge's  voice, 
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"Thank  you,"  interrupted  Luella,  beamingly. 

" wear  when  I  do  my  house  work,"  finished  Marion. 

"Oh!     Is  that  so?"     And  Luella's  beam  vanished. 

"The  crystal  revolves  back  to  America — New  York.  That  is  where  the  crystal 
turns  next.  Ah!  There  is  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  'Madame  Ruth  Thorup, 
noted  singer,  will  be  here  tonight'." 

"Miss  Kucker  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that,  I'm  sure,"  asserted  Ruth  Thorup. 

"Say,  Ruth,  send  me  some  free  tickets  on  your  opening  night,  will  you  ?"  asked 
Dorothy  Black,  smilingly. 

"Be  quiet,  Dorothy,"  Dixine  said  in  a  tired  voice. 

"I  now  see  a  telegraph  office.  There  is  a  woman  working  at  the  wireless  tele- 
graph.    You  are  going  to  a  wireless  telegraph  operator." 

Marion  Woldridge  laughed  buoyantly.  "How  could  she  ever  think  of  such  an 
occupation  for  me." 

"Yes,  how  could  she?"  agreed   Frances  Wharton  sadly. 
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"A  beautiful  building  is  now  before  me.  There  are  letters  engraved  in  gold 
over  the  doorway.  'St.  Vincent's  Hospital'  is  the  name  of  the  place.  As  the  crystal 
brings  the  interior  into  view,  I  see  a  man  asking  for  someone.  It  is  the  head  nurse 
he  has  asked   for.     The  nurse  is  you." 

Margaret  Mary  Lavin  gave  the  woman  a  bright  smile  and  nodded  pleasantly. 
"That's  what  I  wanted  to  be  all  the  time." 

The  woman  chuckled  to  herself  and  thought,  "That's  the  only  thing  I  could 
think  of  for  her,"  and  continued  in  a  loud  voice.  "A  magnificent  theatre  is  now 
coming  into  view.  The  curtains  rise,  and,  as  the  orchestra  appears,  the  leader  stands 
out  very  clear.  Ah,  it  is  you,"  and  this  time  she  aimed  her  plump  finger  at  Jane 
McGrath. 

The  girls  did  not  look  surprised  at  this,  but  Jane  looked  as  if  she  were  not 
feeling  well.  "Oh,  I  wanted  her  to  say  a  pianist  and  she  has  me  waving  a  baton," 
Jane  told  herself. 

"A  girl  has  appeared  on  the  stage;  she  is  going  to  dance.     It  is  you,  this  time." 

Virginia  Wertin,  being  the  victim,  jumped  up  and  demanded  that  her  future  be 
changed. 

"Ah,  but  no  one  can  change  the  future,  my  dear  girl." 

Whereupon  Virginia  stalked  out  of  the  tent. 

"Hurry  up  and  tell  me  mine,"  commanded  Janet  Morris.  "I'm  getting  hun- 
gry." 

The  woman  looked  at  her  fixedly  for  a  moment  and  then  began.  "I  see  a  large 
circus  tent.  The  people  inside  are  clapping  wildly.  They  are  looking  at  some  object 
above.  .  .  .  the  crystal  now  reveals  the  object.  It  is  a  tight-rope  walker,  and  you 
are  the  performer,"  addressing  Janet,  who  turned  pale. 

"You're  a  fake,  anyway,"  she  calmly  told  the  woman. 

"Ah,  Janet,  be  sure  you  don't  fall,"  teased  Martha  Bacon. 

"There  is  a  platform  before  me  now — there  is  a  debate.  There  are  two  women 
there.     You,  and  you." 

Marjorie  Mather  and  Helen  Raedell  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the 
woman.     These  looks  expressed  more  than  words  could  ever  say. 

"Well,  I  like  that,"  drawled  Marjorie  in  ironic  tone. 

"You  do?  Well,  I  certainly  don't,"  replied  Helen,  evidently  mistaking  the 
irony  of  Marjorie's  words. 

"A  court-room  appears  in  the  crystal.  A  criminal  is  being  tried  for  grand 
larceny." 

"How  could  she  know  what  he's  being  tried  for?"  Josephine  Comby  asked  of 
Clementine  Fisher,  who  shook  her  head  in  a  puzzled  manner. 

"The  'criminal  lawyer'  is  gesticulating  wildly  in  defense  of  the  criminal.  As 
he  turns  toward  the  jury,  I  recognize  the  face  of  that  girl."  And  with  this  she 
aimed   her  arm  toward   Rita  Umhoefer  sitting  near  the  door. 

"It's  a  wonder  she  doesn't  tell  us  that  one  of  us  is  the  criminal,"  declared  Rita 
in   a  snickering  tone. 

"Ah!  I  recognize  the  judge  as  she  arises  to  pass  sentence  on  the  criminal. 
She  is  you."     This  bright  future  was  predicted  for  Frances  Wharton. 

"Oh!  how  nice,"  Frances  shyly  told  Marcella  Roy,  who  sincerely  nodded  her 
head  in  agreement. 

"There  are  many  billboards  around  in  the  crystal  now.  There  is  a  play  widely 
advertised  ;  the  name  is  'The  Sign  of  Death'  written  by  Miss  Marjorie  Sloan,  noted 
playwright." 

"She's  getting  better,"  said  Marjorie  sarcastically.  "If  there's  one  thing  I  hate, 
it  is  mystery  stories.     They  always  give  me  the  creeps." 

"Keep  quiet,  Marjorie,"  commanded  Agnes  Donnelly.     "Thank  goodness,  there's 
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only  Dixine  left.     I'm  starving." 

"Well,  who  isn't?"  replied  Marjorie. 

"The  crystal,"  continued  the  cabalistic  personage,  "reveals  to  me  now  a  shop 
with  many  stuffed  animals.  Ah !  it  is  a  taxidermist's  shop.  There  is  a  woman 
sitting  at  a  desk  marked  'Proprietess'.  The  taxidermist  is  vou."  And  all  eyes 
followed  the  indicting  finger,  which   rested  on  Dixine  Marshall. 

"Why  did  she  have  to  pick  on  me,  anyway?"  Dixine  sullenly  asked  of  Elizabeth 
Gerlock. 

"You  were  the  last  one.     Who  else  is  there  to  pick  on?"  answered  Elizabeth. 

"If  you  girls  will  wait  a  minute,  I'll  go  and  figure  out  what  the  charges  are," 
and  with  this  cheering  news  the  illustrious  perron  departed. 

Luella  Sultner.  who  had  been  looking  steadily  at  the  crystal  for  some  time,  sud- 
denly spoke  up.  "There's  something  familiar-looking  about  that  crystal."  She  thought 
awhile  and  then  burst  out,  "I  knew  I  saw  one  similar  to  that  somewhere.  Remember 
at  the  Junior  Circus  when  I  was  the  fortune-teller?"  she  asked  of  everyone,  and, 
seeing  all  nod,  she  continued,  "Well,  look  at  that  crystal  again,  and  see  if  you 
can't  see  a  resemblance  to  the  one  I  used."  When  they  had  done  this,  she  continued, 
"My  crystal  was  a  huge  electric  light  globe,  and  I'll  bet  you  anything  that's  one,  too." 
With  that  she  cautiously  stole  up  to  the  crystal  and,  lifting  it  off  the  cushion  on 
which  it  had  rested,  exposed  to  view  not  a  magic  crystal,  but  a  large  electric  globe 
similar  to  the  one  Luella  had  used  at  the  Circus. 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  cried   Marguerite  Dunne. 

The  following  expressions  were  heard  from  different  parts  of  the  tent:  "I'm 
not  going  to  pay  her."  "I  haven't  enough  money  anyway."  "Huh,  even  ten  cents  is 
too  much  to  give  to  a  fake  like  her."  "We  were  silly  to  come  in  the  first  place. 
What  would  Sister  Regina  think  anyway?  We'd  better  get  out  of  here."  "Let's  do 
get  out  of  here." 

"Come  on,  then,  let's  go,"  said  Luella,  starting  for  the  door. 

They  did  not  breathe  easily  until  they  were  many  a  yard  from  the  forbidden 
place. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  keeping  as  far  as  possible  from  the  tent 
and  in  endeavoring  to  quiet  fifty-two  guilty  consciences. 

When  the  time  came  to  board  the  omnibusses  for  home,  each  of  the  fifty-two 
culprits  took  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  as  the  busses  began  to  move.  They  soon  regretted 
these  sighs,  however,  when  they  saw  a  very  familiar  figure  running  breathlessly  down 
the  road.  Their  eyes  saw  that  she  was  fast  gaining  upon  them,  her  shawls  and  many 
skirts  flying  about  her. 

"Who  in  the  world  is  that?"  Sister  Regina  asked  of  the  girls,  who,  as  inno- 
cently as  possible,  shook  their  heads. 

As  the  busses  gathered  speed  and  the  figure  faded  in  the  distance,  there  were 
more  deep  sighs  of  relief,  for  now  they  knew  that  all  danger  was  past. 

Many  were  the  knowing  smiles  exchanged  by  the  girls  at  the  thought  of  a 
certain  plump  figure  resting  on  the  roadside  after  unusual  exertion,  before  trudging 
home  to  a  magic  crystal. 

Gertrude  Bell,  '30. 
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CHRONICLES  OF  CLASS  '30 

CHAPTER  I 
Background  and  Beginnings 

The  Dawn  of  Civilization — In  the  epoch  that  followed  the  Age  of  Grammar 
School,  several  tremendous  advances  were  made  which  marked  the  beginnings  of 
civilization.  The  first  movement  began  when  a  large  group  of  girls  decided  to  attend 
Saint  Mary's  Academy  and  begin  careers  as  high  .school  Freshmen. 

Ancient  Civilization — "Initiation"  seems  to  have  been  the  most  favorable  means 
for  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  reason  is  fairly  obvious.  However,  due  to  some 
good  fortune  or  other,  the  Class  of  Thirty  has  been  lucky  enough  to  escape  this 
barbarism. 

Political  Ideas — The  inauguration  of  his  royal  majestv,  "Good  Order,"  was  a 
momentous  event.  The  election  of  class  officers  furthered  this  noble  cause.  De- 
merits were  readily  given  to  such  persons  as  desired  them.     (Few  did!) 

CHAPTER  II 

The  Age  of  Autocracy   (Over  Freshmen) 

Patricians  and  Plebes — The  "lower  state"  seems  to  have  been  divided,  having 
an  autocracy  and  a  commons.  The  Sophomores  were  called  patricians,  and  the 
Freshmen  were  known  as  plebians.  The  patricians  occupied  a  privileged  position, 
since  they  alone  could  initiate  the  plebians.  The  plebians,  quick  to  see  the  helpless- 
ness of  their  unfortunate  position,  soon  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  patricians. 

The  Establishment  of  Christianity — The  Class  of  Thirty  certainly  did  its  share 
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toward  the  ransoming  of  pagan  babies.  Due  largely  to  the  founding  of  the  Students' 
Spiritual  Council,  a  very  uplifting  organization,  kindness  to  others  was  duly  prac- 
ticed.    Spiritual  activity  among  the  students  increased  with  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  Rise  of  Athletics — The  first  basketball  game  of  the  Sophomores  was  played — 
but  victory  was  absent.  A  number  of  later  games,  however,  brought  the  spoils  of 
triumph  to  the  able  team  of  '30. 

Economic  Affairs — A  bazaar  held  by  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  the  money 
of  which  was  to  go  toward  the  building  fund  of  the  college,  had  the  loyal  support 
of  the  Sophomore  Class. 

CHAPTER  III 

The  Age  of  Democracy 

New  Principles — At  the  beginning  of  1928  a  new  set  of  principles  was  adopted: 

( 1 )  Graciousness  to  the  Freshies. 

(2)  Help  in  making  school  life  more  pleasant  for  them. 

(3)  Rendering  of  aid  in  every  way  possible. 

Restoration  of  the  Drama — With  the  presentation  of  "Mr.  Downey  Sits  Down," 
a  play  dramatized  and  directed  bv  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  a  new  era  in  the 
world  of  Art  was  ushered  in.  The  entertainment  was  given  to  rhe  Student  Body. 
No  admission  fee  was  necessary.  Along  with  the  drama  can  be  classified  the  Junior 
Circus — an  affair  attended  by  all  students,  large  and  small. 

Increase  of  Leisure— After  many  trying  examinations,  through  which  everyone 
passed  with  flying  colors,  came  the  Junior-Senior  banquet.  This  social  event,  looked 
forward  to  with  greatest  anticipation  by  both  Seniors  and  Juniors  was  a  huge  suc- 
cess.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Seniors  were  as  reluctant  to  leave  as  were  the  Juniors. 

CHAPTER  IV 
The  Age  of  Triumph 

The  Awakening — Not  until  the  Senior  year  had  been  reached  did  the  happy 
group  realize  just  what  S.M.A.  had  really  come  to  mean  to  them.  All  lessons, 
exams  and  other  various  trials,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  had  come  to  be  sweet 
memories. 

Afterward — Graduation — a  magic  word  to  Freshmen,  and  a  sad  but  adventur- 
ous one  to  Seniors.  The  time  has  come  to  put  into  practice  the  many  things  already 
learned.  So  ends  the  high  school  history  of  the  grand  and  glorious  class  of  the 
orange  ties,  but  each  and  every  graduate  will  do  her  best  to  further,  dear  Saint 
Mary's,    your   honor   and    reputation. 

Grace  Rfmaker,  '30. 
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CAN  THIS  BE  SAINT  MARY'S? 

Sister  Agatha  looks  up  from  her  roll  book. 

"Where  are  Marie  and  Louise?" 

Having  seen  them  earlier  in  the  day,  Sister  knows  they  are  at  school.  Taking 
up  her  Visiscope,  which  resembles  a  telephone  and  has  the  added  convenience  of  the 
telescope,  she  gives  a  knowing  glance  to  the  other  members  of  the  class. 

Out  on  the  lawn,  seated  on  a  curved  seat  which  surrounds  a  gigantic  palm 
tree,  Marie  and  Louise  hear  a  commanding  voice : 

"Girls,  come  to  your  class." 

Startled,  they  look  at  each  other.  Then,  remembering  that  Saint  Mary's  has 
now  complete  modern  equipment,  they  realize  that  their  unseasonable  recreation  is  over. 

This  afternoon  Dolores  is  given  a  demerit.  She  has  no  idea  what  offense  she 
has  committed.  True,  she  talked  in  the  hall  this  morning,  but  she  and  Mary  Easton 
were  the  only  girls  there.  Finding  the  merit  monitor,  she  asks  her  about  it,  and  is 
informed  that  "the  hall  machine  records  everything." 

Every  morning  Saint  Mary's  campus  is  filled  with  small  planes.  After  the 
last  bell  has  rung,  a  plane  is  usually  seen  speeding  towards  school.  It  lights  with 
a  vehement  determination.  A  girl  jumps  out  and  runs  toward  the  buildings.  As 
she  enters  the  classroom,  the  usual  question  greets  her: 

"Mary,  why  are  you  late  again?" 

The  faces  of  the  whole  class  brighten  with  smiles  as  an  answer  is  forthcoming. 
It  is  always  the  same  one — "My  plane  wouldn't  start." 

Can  this  be  Saint  Mary's?     Yes,  in  nineteen  fifty. 

Vivian  Hainley,  '30. 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  QUESTION 

Of  the  many  important  historical  events  which  took  place  during  the  last  few 
years,  probably  the  most  notable  is  the  settlement  of  the  so-called  Roman  Question. 
Although  at  least  vaguely  familiar  to  the  average  person,  the  term  is  generally  misun- 
derstood. It  refers  to  the  trouble  which  existed  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian 
State  following  the  year  1870,  when  the  Pope  was  deprived  by  the  Italian  Government 
of  the  temporal  power  over  the  Papal  States. 

Pope  Pius  IX,  then  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  having  refused  to  yield  his  lands  for 
the  forming  of  a  unified  Italy,  finally  gave  up  to  the  force  of  arms.  From  that  time, 
by  the  law  of  Guarantees,  passed  by  the  Italian  Paraliament  in  1871,  the  Holy  See 
was  given  the  right  to  use  the  Vatican  only.  In  addition,  an  annual  sum  of  3,225,000 
lire  was  to  be  given  to  the  Pope  by  the  state,  which  was  refused  by  His  Holiness,  who 
considered  himself  deprived  of  his  power  by  force,  and  a  prisoner  of  the  Italian  State. 

This  condition  of  veiled  warfare  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  existed 
with  more  or  less  bitterness  until  the  signing  of  the  Lateran  Treaty,  February  11, 
1929.  The  Popes  from  Pius  IX  to  Pius  XI  could  not  aid  the  situation.  However, 
toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Benedict  XV  matters  took  a  turn  for  the  better.  The 
Vatican,  which  considered  it  impossible  to  further  the  interests  of  the  church  without 
Temporal  Power,  charged  that  anti-clericalism  was  losing  its  hold  on  the  people.  Into 
this  well-prepared  scene  stepped  the  two  men  who  were  destined  to  settle  the  important 
question — Pope  Pius  XI  and  Benito  Mussolini. 

Pius  XI's  position  as  prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library,  and  later  as  Papal  Nuncio 
to  Poland,  afforded  him  opportunities  to  learn  all  the  phases  of  the  Roman  Question, 
gaining  at  the  same  time  experience  in  matters  of  state.  Thus,  he  was  the  ideal  man 
to  guide  the  interests  of  the  Vatican  in  the  all-important  task  of  finding  a  suitable 
settlement  of  he  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Fascist  Revolution  gave  to  Mussolini  an  unlimited  power 
very  seldom  acquired  by  a  single  person.  In  his  passionate  love  for  Italy,  he  realized 
that  the  mere  presence  of  the  Holy  See  in  Rome  was  in  itself  an  honor  and  an  advan- 
tage. Knowing  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Italian  people  are  Catholics, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  them  hesitated  between  allegiance  to  the  belligerent  State 
and  the  Church,  Mussolini  saw  that  an  agreement  with  the  Vatican  would  strengthen 
not  only  the  unity  of  the  country,  but  also  the  position  of  the  Fascist  party,  of  which 
he  was  the  head. 

With  the  mutual  agreement  of  both  parties,  negotiations  were  opened  in  1926. 
The  Holy  See  demanded  that  the  Treaty  should  embody  two  points;  viz.,  that  it  should 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  sovereign  state  over  which  the  Pope  would  have 
absolute  sway,  and  a  concordat  which  would  give  the  Church  jurisdiction  over  certain 
spiritual  matters  in  Italy. 

It  was  only  after  two  years  and  eight  months  of  controversy  that  the  question 
was  satisfactorily  settled.  The  formal  signing  of  the  document  took  place  in  the 
Lateran  Palace,  February  11,  1929.  Cardinal  Gasparri  signed  in  the  name  of  the 
Vatican,  and  Mussolini  in  the  name  of  Italy.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  with  all 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  Papal  Court. 

Although  this  transaction  brought  some  unfavorable  comment,  the  settlement 
was  generally  greeted  with  satisfaction  and  rejoicing.  It  is  true  that  the  Vatican 
City  is  very  small,  but  nevertheless,  the  Pope  is  now  the  subject  of  no  country,  and 
has  the  freedom  befitting  his  position  as  Supreme  Pontiff. 

Contrary  to  previous  rulings,  marriages  performed  by  the  Church  are  now  rec- 
ognized by  the  state.  And  it  was  agreed  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  taught 
in  all  the  Italian  schools. 
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Some  criticisms  state  that  Fascism  is  the  antithesis  of  Catholicism  and  that  any 
agreement  between  them  would  necessarily  be  disastrous  to  the  one  or  to  the  other. 
But  its  present  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  relations  between  the  Holy  See  and 
Italy  are  at  least  on  a  friendly  basis. 

The  settlement  of  the  Roman  Question  will  be  a  vital  subject  for  future 
historians;  and  the  names  of  Pius  XI  and  Benito  Mussolini  will  live  as  long  as  Italian 
history  is  written. 

Irene  Steger,  '30. 


GOLD 

As  the  slight,  brown-robed  Father  Junipero  Serra  bent  to  pick  a  crimson  rose, 
he  gave  to  this  new,  beautiful  land  the  highest  prase  he  knew,  "Even  the  roses  are 
like  the  roses  of  Castile." 

Since  that  time  there  have  come  to  thece  shores,  whose  fame  has  spread  far  and 
wide,  thousands  of  people ;  and  travelers  have  paid  to  our  glorious  land  a  tribute  which 
fully  describes  this  region — they  have  named  it  the  Golden   State. 

Gold !  That  was  the  magic  word  which  brought  the  fortv-niners  from  their 
homes.  Gold — a  magnet,  drawing  them,  irresistibly,  to  some  dim,  distant  Land  of 
Promise.  But  why,  after  taking  the  precious  yellow  nuggets  from  the  river  beds 
and  from  the  mines  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  did  they  not  go  back  to  their  homes, 
to  their  friends?  It  was  more  than  a  yellow  metal  that  held  them.  The  everlasting 
gold  of  the  run,  the  exquisite  gold  of  the  yellow  poppy,  the  gold  of  the  magic  soil 
that  knows  no  winter's  cold — these  were  the  things  which  held  those  Argonauts  of 
forty-nine. 

And  so  they  accepted  the  mute,  though  none  the  less  keenly  felt,  invitation  to 
remain.     Today  the  gold  seekers  still  come ;  few  go. 

Yesterday  the  Missions  of  California,  her  outstanding  glory,  nestled  among  the 
sleepy  hills.  In  the  morning  the  clear,  mellow  notes  of  the  Mission  bells  sounded 
through  the  invigorating  air  calling  to  prayer  the  Indian  neophytes.  At  the  pueblos, 
as  well  as  at  the  Missions,  the  soft  laughter  of  gay  senoritas  filled  the  air  at  fiesta 
time.  Spanish  thoroughbreds  thundered  over  El  Camino  Real,  carrying  military  dis- 
patches to  the  presidios  from  San  Diego's  Harbor  of  the  Sun  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Seven  Moons,  where  San  Rafael  basked  in  contentment. 

Today  all  is  changed.  Only  the  drab  ruins  of  the  Missions  remain,  mere 
shadows  of  former  glory.  Tall  bells  mark  the  path  of  the  King's  Highway.  Gigantic 
skyscrapers  are  reared  aloft  in  our  cities,  where  now  over  smooth  paved  surfaces 
racing  automobiles  replace   the  patient   burro  of   the   forty-niner. 

Yesterday  the  Franciscan  padre  smiled  with  pride  on  his  beautiful  buildings ;  but 
today  Californians  point  to  their  comfortable  homes,  and  from  the  shining  Pacific  to 
the  snowy  Sierras  they  invite  everyone  to  come  and  join  the  hapny  band  of  home- 
owners, where  they  may  enjoy  the  lovely  gardens,  the  orange  groves,  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  California — the  Golden   State. 

Marcei.la  Roy,  '30. 
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"POEMS" 

The  time  was  near — 'twas  very  near — 

The  test  on  poems,  almost  due. 

The  day,  of  course,  -was  dark  and  drear; 

The  sky,  all  black,  instead  of  blue. 

At  last  the  awful  hour  was  nigh, 

And  I  was  anything  but  cool 

When  I  was  told  to  give  my  "pomes" 

Upon  the  stage — before  the  school. 

I  knew  them  (or  I  thought  I  did) 

But  very  soon,  to  my  surprise, 

When  I  had  done  as  I  was  bid, 

My  knowledge  scattered  to  the  skies. 

For: — 
"Hear   the   ringer  with    the   bells — 

Iron  bells. 

What  a  world  of  worriment  their  jarring  note  foreti/l\ 

How  they  jangle,  jangle,  jangle 

In  the  frosty  air  of  morn 

While  the  girls  that " 

They  stopped  me  when  I  got  this  far, 

Right  in  the  middlde  of  a  line! 

I  was  awakened  with  a  jar 

(I  thought  that  I  was  doing  fine.) 

Said  Sister,  "One  of  Whitman's  try, 

An  easy  one,  not  hard  to  say. 

You  might  at  least"   (this  with  a  sigh) 

"Redeem  yourself  a  bit  today." 

I  gathered  courage  with  a  start, 

Began  again  with  all  mv  heart, 

And  :— 
"O  Latin,  my  Latin,  my  awful  work  is  don, 

I've  met  and  conquered  every  verb; 

The  mark  I  sought  is  won. 

The  time  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear, 

A  voice  cried  out — "Enough!  enough!" 

I  stopped  at  once  with  this  rebuff. 

I  gathered  courage  with  a"  start — 

Began  again  with  all  mv  heart. 

And  :— 
'The  poor  little  girl  is  covered  with  fright, 

But  sturdy  and  staunch  she  stands ; 

And  the  poor  little  girl  is  surely  a  sight — 

And  her  handkerchief  twists  in  her  hands — 

Time  was  when — " 

Here  I  stopped  ne'er  more  to  go. 

Said  someone,  "Is  that  all  you  know?" 

Now  the  results  I'll  not  relate 

For  they're  too  sad,  by  far,  to  state. 

Mary  McCarthy,  '30. 
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THE  JUNIOR  CLASS 

Fifty  bright-eyed,  eager,  and  ambitious  lassies  met  early  one  morning  in  Septem- 
ber. From  the  very  moment  of  introduction  they  worked  with  such  perfect  harmony 
that  the  prophesy  made  months  ago,  "This  is  going  to  be  a  successful  year  for  the 
Juniors,"  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled. 

Since  all  were  anxious  to  show  what  the  Juniors  could  do,  a  date  was  set  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  on  which  to  hold  the  Annual  Junior  Carnival.  The  Carnival 
proved  to  be  the  most  successful  one  that  has  ever  been  held  at  Saint  Mary's. 

The  College,  preparing  for  their  annual  play,  offered  a  prize  to  the  class  which 
sold  the  most  tickets.  A  tie  resulted  between  the  Freshman  Class  and  the  Junior 
Class.  As  the  Juniors  were  the  smaller  class  they  were  awarded  the  prize  of  five 
dollars,  which  they  turned  over  to  the  college  to  be  added  to  the  building  fund  of 
Mount  Saint  Mary's. 

The  Juniors  were  defeated  in  Basketball  quite  badly,  but  the  sting  only  made 
them  work  harder — a  fact  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  splendid  baseball  team 
which  won  for  them  the  baseball  championship.  Again  in  the  sports  line,  two  Juniors 
are  rising  to  great  heights  in  the  annual  Tennis  Tournament. 

During  Lent  a  contest  was  held  between  classes  for  the  purpose  of  having  every 
girl  attend  Mass  during  that  season.  The  Juniors  kept  a  high  percentage,  and  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  class  to  reach  the  one  hundred  per  cent  mark. 

Each  bright-eyed  Junior  of  September  grows  sad-eyed  as  June  draws  near,  and, 
though  they  hate  the  thought  of  breaking  the  bonds  which  have  so  tightly  held  them, 
they  know  that  upon  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  will  carry  with  them  the 
fortified  banners  of  knowledge,  success,  loyalty,  and  class  spirit. 

Rosemarie  Arena,   '31, 
President. 
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FAREWELL  TO  ENGLAND 

A  reply  to  H,  W.  Nevinson's  "Farewell  to  America" 

Amidst  rain  and  heavy  fog  the  prosaic  dwellings  of  London  fade  from  view. 
The  huge  steamer  slips  down  the  channel.  Already  the  dark  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
loom  before  her.  Goodbye,  most  picturesque  of  old  world  cities!  Goodbye  to 
medieval  castles  and  interesting  churches.  Goodbye  to  slow-moving  lifts,  masquerading 
as  elevators,  which  raise  one  to  dusty  pigeonholes,  illegally  named  offices,  where 
stenographers  with  shiny  noses  tap  on  battered  typewriters  and  where  cotton  stockings 
prevail. 

I  am  going  to  a  modern  city,  a  city  of  well-lighted  streets  and  pretty  suburban 
cottages,  of  buildings  that  greet  the  heavens,  and  of  charmingly  poised  typists  who 
govern  spacious  rooms  where  air  and  sunlight  reign  supreme.  Goodbye,  London, 
I'm  leaving  for  home. 

Goodbye  to  coal  fires  and  ancient  chimneys.  Goodbye  to  grubby  brownstone 
rooming  houses,  and  high  walled  estates.  I  am  going  home — home  to  a  land  where 
every  room  is  heated,  where  modern  hotels  are  in  abundance, — to  a  land  where  people 
converse  amiably  over  the  back  fence.     Goodbye,  London,  I'm  leaving  for  home. 

Goodbye  to  watery  coffee  and  strong  tea,  to  heavy  biscuits  and  lumpy  puddings, 
to  the  eternal  "soda  and  whiskey."  I  am  going  to  a  land  where  puddings  are  obsolete, 
and  prohibition  reigns  supreme. 

Goodbye  to  huge  omnibuses  and  childish  bicycles  as  means  of  transportation. 
Goodbye  to  narrow  and  congested  streets.  I  am  going  to  a  land  of  street  cars  and 
limousines,  of  orderly  streams  of  vehicles  governed  by  the  ring  of  a  bell,  not  by  a 
policeman's  finger. 

Goodbye  to  a  land  where  "H's"  are  conspicuous;  where  subways  are  "tubes" 
and  sidewalks  are  "pavements." 

Goodbye  to  a  land  where  sarcasm  is  prevalent  and  humor  is  recognized  when  it  is 
too  late  to  laugh. 

Goodbye,  London,  I  am  leaving  for  home.  I  shall  appreciate  the  sparkling 
expanse  of  the  Hudson,  and  remember  the  muddy  Thames.  I  am  going  to  gaze  at  sky- 
high  buildings,  and  laugh  when  I  think  of  the  London  Tower.  I  am  going  to  take 
long  train  rides ;  I  shall  ridicule  dingy  trains.  I  am  going  to  skim  along  wide  boule- 
vards ;  I  shall  pity  the  English  motorist.  I  am  going  to  eat  barrels  of  cereals  and 
forget  what  mush  looks  like.  I'm  going  to  drink  real  coffee  and  never  look  at  a  cup 
of  tea.  I  am  going  to  indulge  in  luxuriant  baths  in  real  bathrooms  and  forget  the 
"few  and  far  betweens"  of  "jolly  old  England."  Goodbye,  London,  I'll  be  glad  to 
get  home! 

Marion  Kennedy,  '30. 


WANTED: 
MRS.  ADOLPHIUS  KERQUAKUERISKY 

Twelve  o'clock  on  a  hot,  sultry  day  in  July.  The  Union  Station  was  crowded 
with  people  trying  to  look  calm  and  nonchalant — a  hopeless  task.  In  my  hand  lay 
a  crumpled  and  soiled  bit  of  paper  which  had  been  opened  and  reopened  so  many 
times  that  another  unfolding,  I  felt,  would  be  the  crisis  I  took  the  risk,  though,  and 
gingerly  spreading  it  out  for  the  two-hundredth  time  (I  am  not  exaggerating)  I  read: 
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Hair — blonde,  very  curly. 

Eyes — blue. 

Weight — about  two  hundred  and  three  and  a  half  pounds. 

Now,  you,  my  reader,  may  not  think  such  a  circumstance  a  cause  for  worry, 
but — listen !  This  woman  was  an  old  friend  of  my  next  door  neighbor  who  was 
unable  to  meet  the  train  from  Nettleton,  so — would  I  go  for  her?  I,  being  in 
the  Good  Samaritan  mood,  said  yes. 

Suddenly  I  realized  that  the  train  was  coming  in.  People  began  to  rush  madly 
here  and  there.  I  anxiously  scanned  each  passenger,  but  no  one  bore  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  Mrs.  Adolphius  Kerquakueriski. 

But,  what  was  that?  My  heart  turned  a  series  of  flip-flops,  for  lumbering 
towards  me  was  a  lady  who  looked  as  if  she  would  weigh  two  hundred  and  four- 
eighths — or  was  it  seven-eighths  pounds? 

A  wide  brimmed  hat,  literally  loaded  with  white  daisies,  partially  covered  her 
hot,  red  face.     She  was  laboriously  carrying  two  bulging  suit-cases. 

Oh!  what  was  I  going  to  say?  The  speech  I  had  rehearsed  so  many  times  was 
forgotten.  I  stood  there  stupefied,  and  I  was  brought  back  to  my  senses  only  when 
I  realized  that  she  was  disappearing  in  the  crowd.  As  I  ran  hurriedly  to  catch  up 
with  my  elusive  friend,  several  people  gave  me  meaning  looks.  I  muttered  my  excuses 
over  my  shoulder  and  let  them  fall  where  they  might.  Finally,  when  I  had  almost 
caught  up  with  my  flower  garden,  a  little  Apache  threw  down  his  banana  peel  right 
in  front  of  me.  I  tried  to  dodge  it,  but — too  late!  Down,  down,  down  and  kerplop ! 
I  had  crashed  into  Mrs.  Adolphius  Kerquakerisky !  The  suit-cases,  whose  locks  were 
none  too  secure,  had  burst,  and  literally  covered  the  surrounding  pavement  with  their 
contents.  Everyone  was  scrambling  at  once.  I  was  trying  desperately  to  get  off  my 
head  something  or  other  that  was  threatening  to  envelop  me  entirely.  Successful 
at  last,  I  turned  to  see  how  Mrs.  Adolphius  Kerquakerisky  was,  and  ventured: 

"I — I — I — er — I'm  very  sorry,  I — I,"  and  there  I  stopped,  for  her  left  arm 
swung  out  (I  suppose  to  aid  her  in  getting  on  her  feet  again)  and  hit  me  squarely 
in  the  eye. 

After  recovering  my  balance  I  didn't  wait  any  longer  to  find  out  who  she  was, 
for  whoever  she  was  I  certainly  did  not  want  to  meet  her  twice. 

How  I  ever  managed  to  get  out  of  the  station  and  into  a  taxi  is  still  an  unsolved 
mystery  to  me. 

I  hadn't  brought  the  neighbor's  friend  home — more  trouble — and  I  knew  Daddy 
intended  to  borrow  her  (the  neighbor's)  lawn-mower  that  night,  and  Mother  still 
owed  her  some  cake  flour.  Oh,  this  was  surely  no  time  to  fall  out  with  the  neighbors — 
especially  when  only  five  feet  of  ground  separated  the  two  houses. 

If  I  was  nervous  then,  I  was  like  jello  on  a  player  piano  now.  Why,  oh,  why, 
must  the  driver  go  so  fast  when  I  didn't  want  to  get  there  any  sooner  than  possible? 

Home  at  last!  The  person  who  called  home — "sweet"  home — never  had  failed 
to  meet  any  of  his  neighbor's  friends  at  the  station. 

I  crawled  out  of  the  taxi  on  quivering  legs  that  wrere  threatening  to  collapse  at 
any  moment. 

Somehow  I  managed  to  pay  the  driver,  and  walked  with  uncertain  steps  up  the 
vard.  I  was  not  so  afraid  of  meeting  my  mother,  for  she  had  an  understanding  way, 
but — our  neighbor! 

Creeping  into  the  house  cautiously,  the  first  thing  I  spied  was  a  large  notice 
lying  on  the  hall  table.  It  said  that  there  had  been  a  mistake.  Mrs.  Adolphius 
Kerquakuperiskv  would  arrive  the  next  day  and  not  today,  and  would  I  please  meet 
her? 

Now,  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  could  not  get  me  back  to  that 
station  again.     (By  the  way,  I  had  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  a  black  eye.) 

Marion  Frances  Woldridge  '30 
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THE  GOOD  SHIP  "THIRTY-TWO" 
SHIP  AHOY! 

The  good  ship  "Thirty-two"  proceeded  upon  its  second  voyage  of  education 
after  a  few  months  iit  dry  dock.  Being  refreshed  and  filled  with  ambition,  we,  the 
crew,  set  sail  once  again.  While  on  the  high  seas,  we  met  the  ship  "Thirty-three" 
with  its  jolly  crew — the  "Green  ties,"  and  climbing  aboard  we  initiated  them  and  left 
them  pondering  over  the  event.  Sailing  peaceful^  onward  we  came  in  contact  with 
the  good  ship  "Senior"  in  a  final  basketball  game,  and  being  defeated  we  decided  that 
next  year  we  will  be  victorious.  We  tried  our  hand  at  baseball,  volleyball  and  tennis, 
both  victory  and  defeat  looming  up  here  and  there  as  we  went  our  way. 

Our  jolly  crew  presented  to  the  three  other  crews  at  Saint  Mary's  a  farce  in 
one  act  which  turned  out  to  be  a  huge  success.  The  ship  "Thirty-two"  has  a  "hanker- 
ing" to  present  numerically  named  plays,  the  title  of  this  one  being  "Seven  to  One." 

Captain  Kid,  a  veteran  of  the  seas,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  left  with  us  a  token  of 
appreciation  of  our  hospitality — a  treasure  chest  of  cedar,  overflowing  with  priceless 
articles  gathered  from  lands  afar. 

Under  the  splendid  guidance  of  our  beloved  instructor  we  have  spent  many  happy 
days,  and  regret  that  we  must  say  adieu  to  her. 

One  bright  balmy  day  whilst  our  ship  was  rolicking  over  the  Bounding  Main, 
the  outlook  in  the  crow's  nest  informed  the  crew  that  Juniorland  was  visible  on  the 
horizon  and  Vacation  loomed  ahead. 


Land  ahoy ! 


Marion  Garrison,  '32, 
President. 
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THE  PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Curtis-Reed  bill,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Department 
of  Education  at  Washington,  the  secretary  of  which  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
President's  cabinet,  has  occasioned  much  comment.  Many  previous  attempts  to  found 
such  a  department  have  been  made,  and  the  campaign  has  been  unceasing  and 
intensive. 

The  fostering  of  education  is  the  stated  purpose  of  this  bill,  the  inevitable 
end  of  which  would  be  the  Federal  control  of  local  schools.  The  bill  forecasts  a 
control  that  would  establish  the  most  dangerous  bureaucracy  from  which  this  country, 
or  any  other,  could  ever  suffer. 

By  the  adoption  of  such  a  bill,  the  initiative  and  self  reliance  which  makes  up 
the  character  of  the  individual  community  would  be  destroyed  by  overabundant  help 
from  afar. 

Secretary  Wilbur  states:  "A  Department  of  Education  similar  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government  is  not  required." 

When  our  government  was  newly  established,  there  were  certain  powers  delegated 
to  the  national  jurisdictions,  and  certain  powers  given  to  that  of  the  states — powers 
which  could  best  be  handled  by  them.  Educational  needs  of  communities  can  be  very 
well  taken  care  of  by  the  communities  themselves,  while  at  the  same  time,  self-reliance, 
self-confidence,  and  initiative  abilities  are  developed.  It  is  not  the  plan  of  the  National 
Government  to  supply  funds  of  large  or  small  amounts  for  the  furthering  of  admin- 
istrative functions  of  education  in  the  communities. 

This  scheme  for  "national  leadership"  will  be  financed,  it  is  said,  by  small  sums; 
but  who  can  guarantee  that  it  will  not  grow  into  a  great  department  subsidized  by 
millions  of  dollars?  Former  Vice-President  Marshall  said:  "I  have  lived  here  in 
Washington  long  enough  to  see  many  a  bureau  grow  into  a  parlor  and  bedroom  set." 
Politicians  would  gain  almost  unlimited  powers  in  the  educational  field,  and  educational 
affairs  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  such  men  who  always  seek  to  increase  the  orbit 
of  their  powers. 

Perhaps  there  would  be  some  sort  of  finality  to  the  argument  of  those  persons 
who  desire  the  establishment  of  a  department,  if  they  could  point  out  the  section  of 
the  Constitution  which  authorizes  the  creation  of  such  a  branch  in  the  government. 
As  was  seen  before,  this  Department  brings  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
educational  policies  of  the  several  states.  However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  gives  the  government  a  place  in  these  policies.  The  stating  of  the 
"General  Welfare"  clause  is  not  sufficient  in  this  case.  Honest  police  departments, 
good  hospitals,  upright  courts,  and  provisions  for  dependent  children,  tend  to  make 
for  the  "general  welfare."  But  if  these  did  not  exist  within  the  states,  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  Federal  Government  could  compel  the  recreant  states  to  establish 
them.  Neither  could  it  establish  them  itself  nor  compel  improvements  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  committees  of  Congress,  these  matters  are  below  a  correct  standard. 

The  Federal  Government  works  not  for,  but  against,  the  general  welfare  when 
it  assumes  powers  not  delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  Therefore,  because  of 
the  reasons  stated  above,  the  proposed  department  is  not  desirable. 

Elizabeth  Gerlock,  '30. 
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GRADUATION 

As  graduation  time  draws  near 

The  class  of  30's  sad,  we  fear. 

We  dread  to  leave  this  grand  old  school ; 

We've  studied  hard ;  we've  learned  each  rule. 

But  boldlv  to  the  world  we  turn  ; 

With  confidence  and  hope  we  burn. 

Of  courage  high  we've  been  well  taught. 

We're  well  prepared — for  years  we've  fought. 

Led  by  teachers  strong  and  true, 

Strengthened  for  a  life  that's  new. 

To  our  aim — the  graduate's  goal — 

Safely  they've  brought  us,  heart  and  soul. 

Now  we  leave — in  every  heart 

A  lonely  feeling,  as  we  part. 

Ever  shall  we  onward  strive, 

Ever  our  memories  keep  alive — 

For  Alma  Mater — grand  and  true 

Our  hearts — our  souls,  go  out  to  you! 

Dorothy  Duffy,  '30. 


MY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

I  think  I  should  have  taken  French, 

'Cause  Latin  is  too  hard ; 

(You  should  have  seen  the  awful  grades 

I  just  got  on  my  card!) 

In  Math  I  was  more  fortunate 

And  got  by  with  a  three. 

(It's  the  second  year  I  took  it,  tho', 

Which  is  pretty  good  for  me). 

Physics,  of  course,  I  had  to  drop, 

I  don't  like  it  anymore, 

Why  should  I   if  my  highest  marks 

Don't  even   average   four? 

I've  got  three  credits  in  four  years 

And  at  this  speedy  rate, 

In  nineteen  hundred  forty-two 

I'll  reaily  graduate. 

Marguerite   Hinman,  '30. 
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THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

"Here's  congratulations"  to  the  most  energetic  and  most  co-operative  class  I  ever 
hope  to  work  with ! 

You  have  in  many  ways  proven  yourselves  true,  loyal- boosters  of  your  own  par- 
ticular group  and  of  our  dear  Alma  Mater,  and  though  you  have  received  many  a 
bump  and  sometimes  a  hard  knock,  too,  you  have  come  up  smiling  through  them  all. 

Keep  up  your  splendid  work,  Freshies !  Again,  here's  good  luck  to  a  class  with 
the  best  spirit  in  the  world. 

Jean  Stark,  '33, 
President. 
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UNCLE  SOL  VISITS  SAINT  MARY'S 

The  Sun,  mighty  and  powerful,  looked  down  from  his  home  in  the  sky.  Yes,  it 
was  time  for  him  to  rise  and  creep  into  nooks  and  corners,  brightening  the  world. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  noticed,  but  there's  a  man  in  the  sun  as  well  as  in  the  moon — 
a  very  curious  man,  indeed.  Have  you  never  remarked  how  he  is  always  getting  into 
someone's  eye  to  see  what  is  there,  or  exploring  the  darkest  room  with  his  piercing  rays? 

Today  was  to  be  a  very  special  one  for  Sol — he  was  going  to  visit  Saint  Mary's. 
It  was  rather  early  to  expect  any  one  to  be  up,  but — no ;  as  the  particles  of  sun  dust 
drifted  into  the  window  of  the  chapel,  they  touched  the  bowed  heads  of  a  group  of 
girls.  Never  before  had  he  seen  more  earnest  attention  given  to  the  Holy  Mass — and 
in  such  beautiful  surroundings ! 

But  he  was  not  to  be  outwitted.  Sol,  too,  would  render  homage  to  God  by 
lighting  the  chapel  with  His  sunshine.  To  every  shrine  he  went — presenting  Mary 
with  a  crown  of  pure  sun-jewels — refreshing  the  lilies  in  Saint  Joseph's  hand.  The 
Sun  sighed — he  wanted  so  much  to  remain  there  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  his  work  was 
only  begun.  Outside,  the  trees,  the  plants,  the  flowers,  the  earth  cried  out  for  their 
nourishment. 

As  the  first  stir  was  made  for  classes,  the  birds,  frightened,  chirped  the  louder  and 
flew  away.  My!  The  Sun  had  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  the  magnificence  of 
Saint  Mary's  Academy !  He  could  not  fathom  the  gentle  hum  of  voices  that  died 
down  when  classes  were  taken  up.  At  other  schools  which  he  had  visited,  the  noise 
was  terrific,  and  the  beauty  was  all  spoiled  by  the  rudeness  of  the  students.  Here, 
there  was  a  respect  for  Mother  Nature.  Why,  he  could  even  climb  into  the  windows 
and  heat  the  building,  whereas  in  some  forbidding  schools  he  was  afraid  and  shrank 
away.  Which  window  to  climb  in  was  now  his  question.  He  had  seen  a  "Green-tie" 
entering  the  Study  Hall,  and  as  green  was  his  favorite  color,  he  followed.  My,  what 
a  lot  of  students!  "They  must  be  Freshmen,"  he  thought,  "for  they  aren't  studying 
so  terribly  hard."  He  would  look  for  the  more  dignified  Sophomores.  Two  girls* 
wih  yellow  ties  were  hastening  toward  the  College  Building.  "What  excuse  can  we 
give  Sister  for  being  late  for  Geometry?"  cried  Eileen. 
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"Oh,  dear,  I  don't  know,  but  we'll  be  later  than  ever  if  we  don't  hurry.  I  can 
just  hear  Sister  saying — 'You're  a  fine  example,  Marion  Garrison,  as  president  of  the 
Sophomore  class'." 

Oh!  The  Sun  was  pleased;  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  lazy  at  times.  So 
into  Geometry  he  went,  but  Sister  had  been  called  away.  The  girls  were  saved. 
Mercedes  Bach  was  talcing  charge  of  the  class  that  was  debating  which  side  was  equal 
to  which  side.     That  was  enough  for  him — he  didn't  know  either. 

Crossing  the  hall,  the  Sun  saw  a  sign,  "Do  not  interrupt  class  unless  absolutely 
necessary"  ;  and  as  he  considered  himself  necessary,  he  climbed  through  the  transom. 
And  what  did  he  see!  The  Sister  looked  as  if  she  were  having  a  "terrible"  time  with 
the  annual  papers,  especially  with  the  essay  of  the  vivacious  girl  sitting  next  to  her — 
"But,  Sister,  I  can't  help  making  mistakes!" 

"Now,  Agnes,  after  four  years  of  English  you  put  a  comma  between  two  inde- 
pendent clauses!     Can't  you  get  that  game  off  your  mind?" 

Evidently  the  Sun  had  chosen  a  good  day  to  come.  He  would  judge  the  sports- 
manship of  the  school — but  now  to  find  the  Juniors.  Of  course  he  knew  where  they 
were.  All  he  had  to  do  was  follow  his  nose  filled  with  the  smell  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
to  the  Chemistry  Room.  There  Betty  and  Rosemarie  were  trying  to  throw  the  stuff 
out  the  window. 

The  Sun  stood  by  and  laughed  himself  'most  to  death.  As  it  was  the  time  for 
the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  he  decided  to  make  a  tour  of  the  grounds,  leaving  an 
impression  behind  him.  Coming  out  into  the  air  again,  he  was  attracted  by  the  music 
issuing  from  the  music-room  porch  ;  and  he  decided  to  make  that  his  starting  point. 

Skimming  lightly  over  the  top  of  the  arbor  (the  flowers  blossoming  as  he  went) 
he  bowed  and  offered  his  work  to  God  before  the  Sacred  Heart  Statue ;  then  he  con- 
centrated his  attention  on  pepper  trees  along  the  walk,  passing  the  rustic  water  pump 
and  the  children's  play-ground  (where  the  "babies"  were  laughing  and  enjoying  the 
first  moments  of  school  life)  to  the  Grotto.  Could  there  ever  be  a  holier  place  on 
God's  earth?  The  shrine  was  caressed  by  the  swaying  ferns,  and  the  Sun  again 
brought  his  crown  of  sun-jewels  for  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  Sun  was 
wearied  from  his  trip  and  stopped  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  Lady  Glen.  He  had  had  no 
breakfast  and  he  was  hungry,  so  he  joined  the  College  girls  lunching  there  and  ate  a 
piece  of  green  cheese  he  had  stolen  from  the  Moon  last  evening.  Not  for  long  did  he 
sta\r,  though,  for  a  window  had  attracted  him  and  he  went  back  to  work  again. 
Peeking  in,  he  saw  Reference  Books  on  many  tables  and  just  stacks  and  stacks  of 
books  in  the  cases.  He  looked  for  an  occupant,  but  found  none — except  behind  a  huge 
pile  of  books  where  Marjorie  Mather  sat,  searching  for  a  synonym  for  her  annual 
paper. 

But  when  was  the  basket-ball  game  to  be  ?  Struck  by  a  poster  hanging  on  the 
Dictionary,  he  read,  "Don't  miss  the  big  Junior-Senior  Game  at  3  P.  M."  He  had 
one  more  hour,  and  it  should  be  spent  in  the  chapel.  Once  more  he  climbed  in  a 
window,  the  stained  glass  reflecting  his  rays,  and  glorified  God.  The  noise  and  shouting 
reminded  him  to  go  out  and  see  the  game.  All  was  ready:  the  bleachers  were  full  of 
laughing  girls  and  floating  pom-poms ;  the  goals  were  decorated  ;  and  the  Senior  and 
Junior  captains  had  shaken  hands.  Then  the  whistle  and  the  lusty  yells  of  frantic 
girls.  The  Freshmen  waved  their  pennants,  and  the  Sophomores  about  tore  their 
cards  to  pieces.  The  final  score  was  20-14 — in  favor  of  the  Seniors,  of  course.  Really, 
the  Sun  gasped  in  amazement.  Such  friendship  and  fairness  he  had  never  seen  at 
other  schools.  Sol  followed  the  teams  to  their  treat  waiting  them,  and  sighed  to 
think  he  was  no  longer  attending  the  Sun  School.  But  he  wiped  his  tears  away  and 
then  thought  of  the  business  of  Sunset,  which  was  to  be  very  beautiful  that  day  because 
of  the  rainbow  colors  in  his  tears.  All  tucked  up  in  his  gold  bed,  he  said,  "Goodnight 
to  Saint  Mary's!"  and  went  to  sleep. 

Ruth  Thorup,  '30. 
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OVER  THE  TEACUPS 

Mrs.  Watson  was  talking.  She  had  been  talking  for  some  time.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  sign  that  she  intended  to  stop.  "You  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hill,  that  I've  done 
my  duty.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  more  I  can  do,  and  the  change  is  so  great — 
positively  amazing."  With  this  the  speaker  fell  to  stirring  her  tea  vigorously  and  to 
sudden  unwonted  silence,  as  if  leaving  the  problem  to  her  friend.  A  large  woman, 
with  an  authoritative  air,  Mrs.  Watson  gave  the  impression  of  having  many  affairs  to 
settle,  for  herself  and  everyone  else  as  well.  Her  gray  hair  was  neatly  marcelled,  her 
voice  firm,  her  decisions  deliberate.  In  fact,  there  was  every  reason  for  deliberateness 
of  decision  in  her  case;  Mrs.  Watson  had  had  much  practice  in  deciding  things.  But, 
from  her  conversation  now,  we  see  that  she  had  "come  up  against"  something  which 
puzzled  her  very  much — yes,  very  much,  as  she  continued  to  her  guest,  "Yes,  my 
dear,  as  I  said  before,  the  change  is  very  great.  You  know  what  a  pious  girl  Eileen 
used  to  be.  Now  of  course,  I  don't  mean  that  she  does  anything  really  wrong — she  is 
a  Watson,  of  course — but  just  the  same,  my  disappointment  is  keen.  I,  myself,  though 
not  an  extremely  pious  woman,  always  attempt  to  do  my  duties  as  a  good  Christian. 
And  now,  (this  with  a  very  audible -sigh)  I  must  confess  my  only  daughter  to  be  a 
frivolous,  lightheaded  person,  who  cares  only  for  tennis  and  swimming.  All  she  will 
talk  of  is  her  ambition  to  win  the  trophies  for  those  sports  in  the  coming  athletic  meet." 

After  a  sympathetic  murmur  from  her  friend,  the  unfortunate  lady  resumed,  "I'd 
always  had  hopes  of  her  becoming  a  sister,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  realized 
until — Oh!  here  she  is  now." 

The  "problem,"  who  was  passing  through  the  room  after  a  gay  salutation,  was 
a  slim,  dark-eyed  girl  of  seventeen,  whose  pretty  face  was  flushed  with  exercise.  She 
was  tanned  a  healthy  brown,  and  was  swinging  a  tennis  racket.  Her  mother  stopped 
her  progress  with,  "Oh!  wait  a  minute,  dear,  I  want  to  ask  you  something." 

"Surely,  Mother,  what  is  it?"  Eileen  replied,  flashing  her  brightest  smile  in  Mrs. 
Watson's  direction. 

"You  know,  Eileen,  that  the  Mission  opened  today.  Did  you  attend  the  opening 
talk?" 

"Oh !  I  forgot.  But  anyway,  I  was  playing  tennis,  and  you'd  never  guess, 
Mother — "  she  broke  off,  her  eyes  shining. 

"No,  I  couldn't.  What  is  it  now?"  This  in  a  markedly  colder  tone  from  her 
mother. 

"I  beat  Joyce  Hilton!"  Eileen  waited  a  moment  for  this  startling  announcement 
to  sink  in,  and,  not  even  noticing  the  lack  of  enthusiasm,  went  on  happily,  "You  know 
how  well  she  plays.     Now  I'm  sure  that  the  silver  cup  will  be — " 

But  her  mother  interrupted  in  an  icy  tone,,  "Run  upstairs,  Eileen,  Mrs.  Hill  and 
I  wish  to  talk."  Eileen  brightly  assented,  and  went  out  of  the  room  humming  a  gay 
little  tune. 

Pouring  more  tea  for  her  guest,  Mrs.  Watson  took  up  the  broken  thread  of  the 
discourse  with  martyred  countenance.  "You  see,  she  was  always  going  to  Church, 
and  now  she  considers  Mass  sufficient.  In  the  last  six  months  she  has  been  trans- 
formed completely.  The  least  I  can  do,  I  suppose,  is  not  to  complain,  but  even  that 
won't  keep  her  complexion  from  ruination.  She's  as  black  as  an  Indian.  She's  gained 
about  ten  pounds.  She  looks  positively  healthy  I  (The  word  "healthy"  was  brought 
out  as  completely  as  if  it  were  a  calamity.)  Eileen  used  to  be  very  slender — her  com- 
plexion -was  wonderful."  Although  Mrs.  Hill  secretly  commended  the  change  from 
an  appearance  which  she  had  considered  too  pale  and  thin  for  beauty,  she  did  not 
broach  an  argument  with  her  voluble  hostess,  but  soon  took  her  leave.  So  the  visit 
ended. 

The  following  three  evenings,  during  which  the  Mission  was  held  at  Saint  Jude's, 
were  marked  by  successive  identical  conversations  in  the  Watson  household. 
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Mrs.  Watson:     "Going  to  the  Mission  with  me,  aren't  you,  dear?" 

Eileen:  "Sorry,  Mother,  but  I  can't.  I'm  going  over  to  the  pool  to  practice — ■ 
maybe  tomorrow." 

Mrs.  Watson:  "Oh!  very  well"  (In  a  tone  which  conveyed  adequately  that 
it  was  far  from  "very  well.") 

And  then  that  long-suffering  lady  would  go  off  alone,  her  mind  full  of  thoughts 
resembling  these:  "It  is  going  from  bad  to  worse;  I  am  sure  something  will  happen 
at  school,  and  she  a  Senior  too,  etc.,  etc." 

Two  weeks  having  elapsed,  a  sparkling  October  dav  brought  the  athletic  meet.  As 
the  result  of  much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Watson  set  out  for 
the  scene  of  the  great  event,  her  face  registering  disapproval  and  a  fixed  purpose  not 
to  enjoy  herself. 

But  the  retaining  of  this  attitude  was  no  easy  matter  in  the  face  of  Eileen's 
athletic  prowess.  Her  strokes  in  the  tennis  tournament  were  strong,  swift,  and  sure; 
they  sent  the  balls  whizzing — generally  over  the  net.  Her  faithful  practice  told,  for 
she  was  the  victor  in  this  part  of  the  meet.  In  the  swimming  match  she  came  out 
second  best,  but  took  this  defeat  with  good  sportsmanship,  and  was  consoled  with  the 
realization  of  victory  in  one  of  her  cherished  ambitions.  While  the  crowds  were 
dispersing,  one  of  the  girls  from  the  convent  which  Eiileen  attended  came  up  to  Mrs. 
Watson  and  told  her  that  the  Mother  Superior  wished  to  speak  with  her.  As  the 
Meet  had  been  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Academy,  it  was  not  long  until  Mrs. 
Watson  was  facing  the  Directress  over  the  smooth-topped  mahogany  desk  in  the  office. 
In  her  mind  revolved  the  gloomy  thought — "She  has  done  it."  ("It"  referring  to  the 
"something"  heretofore  feared.)  Oh!  dear — she'll  be  expelled."  But  she  sat  there 
calmly  enough — she  was  a  Von  de  Blanc  of  course — although  she  did  twist  her  gloves 
quite  a  bit.  Strange  to  say,  the  Sister,  too,  seemed  ill  at  ease,  but  began  the  talk  by 
saying, 

"That  was  fine  of  Eileen  to  win  the  tournament,  Mrs.  Watson ;  she  is  to  be 
congratulated." 

"Very  fine;  she  is  to  be  congratulated."  (If  this  was  all,  Mrs.  Watson  felt 
relieved.) 

"Speaking  of  Eileen,"  continued  Mother  Redempta. 

"We  were,"  replied  Mrs.  Watson  laconically.  This  while  she  thought  nerv- 
ously— "It  is  serious.  They  want  to  expel  her,  and  are  afraid  to  tell  me  what  she 
has  done."  With  this  thought  in  mind,  and  a  resolve  to  get  the  worst  over  with,  she 
bravely  said,  "Suppose  we  come  to  the  point,  Sister?" 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  that."  The  directress  was  certainly  nervous  now. 
"Eileen  has — " 

"Yes — has  what?"     Mrs.  Watson  leaned  forward  in  her  chair  with  eagerness. 

" evinced  a  desire  to  enter  the  Novitiate,"  ended  the  Sister  calmly,  thinking 

("Well,  it's  out  now.  I  hope  the  poor  lady  does  not  make  too  much  fuss.  She  is  so 
wrapped  up  in  her  daughter.") 

Mrs.  Watson  sat  back  in  her  chair.  She  gasped.  Then  she  gasped  again.  Then 
came  an  incoherent  rush  of  words.     "But  she — I — you — that  tennis — swimming?" 

"Oh,  of  course.  That's  easy  to  explain.  It  was  to  build  her  up.  You  know 
how  delicate  Eileen  was;  too  delicate  to  enter.  Now  she's  followed  the  doctor's 
advice,  and  you  have  a  fine,  sturdy  girl — or  rather,  we  have — if  she  obtains  your 
consent." 

"Obtains  my  consent!' 


Just  then  Eileen  came  in  bearing  her  silver  trophy  and 

Now,  over  the  teacups,  Mrs.  Watson  tells  her  friends  how  satisfied  and  happy 
Eileen  is  as  Sister  Adrian.  "Of  course,"  she  adds,  "I  never  had  any  doubts  of  her 
entering — a  simple  matter  of  building  up  her  health." 

Dorothy  Black,  '30. 
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SEVILLE 

A  dreamy  Spanish  town,  a  mysterious 

Oriental  atmosphere. 

Aromatic  fragrance  of  jasmine  and  acacia 

Mingling  with  the  scent  of  orange  trees 

In  their  cloaks  of  spring. 

Stately  Moorish  towers 

Outlined  against  the  blue  of  skies. 

Languid  waters 

Gleaming  in  the  sunlight. 

Happy  women,  chattering  in  the  doorways. 

Children — playing. 

Memories  of  Murillo : 

Seville,  as  he  painted  it. 

All  the  life,  the  color. 

By  the  magic  of  his  brush 

He  made  such  women  Madonnas. 


Marguerite  Dunne,  '30. 


"A  KING  OF  SHADOWS 

Does  history  ever  become  dull  and  prosaic  to  you?  Do  you  "wade"  through 
even  graphic  accounts  of  civil  wars  and  political  upheavals?  Do  you  ever  despair  of 
finding  even  an  atom  of  interest  in  the  annals  of  time?  Then  you  should  read  "A 
King  of  Shadows"! 

This  historical  novel  has  a  plot  of  absorbing  interest  which  centers  around  James 
III  and  VIII,  rightful  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  George  Hanover;  pretender 
to  the  English  throne;  and  Piero  D'Este,  James  Stuart's  loyal  friend. 

In  this  novel  an  unexpected  side  of  James  Stuart's  cnaracter  is  revealed.  He 
has  the  "qualities  which  distinguish  those  souls  that  God  destines  to  great  sanctity 
— a  nobility  of  thought  and  feeling  incapable  of  base  or  mean  action,  and  a  tenderness 
of  heart  which  makes  them  feel  the  suffering  of  others  so  deeply  that  they  will  deprive 
themselves  of  all  to  help  sufferers." 

Of  especial  interest  in  "A  King  of  Shadows"  is  the  great  love  between  Piero 
D'Este,  an  Italian  nobleman,  and  James  Stuart — a  Jonathan-and-David  love  which 
"passeth  all  human  understanding."  James  Stuart  loved  no  being  on  earth  so  much 
as  he  loved  Piero — except  perhaps  his  mother,  Mary  of  Modena. 

Mary  of  Modena  (often  called  the  "Queen  of  Tears")  was  frustrated  in  her 
life-long  desire  of  entering  the  Visitation  convent  when  Lord  Petersmorough,  acting 
for  his  sovereign,  asked  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  Nor  did  she  relinquish  her  cherished 
ideal  of  the  religious  life  until  the  Holy  Father  wrote  that  her  vocation  was  to  marry 
the  Catholic  heir  to  the  English  throne  in  order  that  once  more  Catholic  kings  might 
sit  on  the  throne,  and  bring  England  back  to  the  true  faith. 

"A  King  of  Shadows"  is,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  recent 
books  and  one  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  types  of  readers — even  those  who  do  not 
particularly  care  for  historical  novels. 

Josephine  Comby  '30. 
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MURILLO 

In  our  histories  and  biographies  we  are  told  that  many  countries  which  are  hun- 
dreds of  years  old  have  patron  saints — Ireland,  for  instance,  boasts  of  Saint  Patrick, 
and  France  pays  tribute  to  Saint  Joan  of  Arc.  In  speaking  of  our  own  land  it  must 
be  noted  that,  although  very  young  in  comparison  with  European  countries,  and  there- 
fore unable  to  claim  for  itself  any  canonized  saint,  the  United  States  rejoices  in  a 
special  guardian — the  Mother  of  God,  under  the  beautiful  title  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  This  privilege  is  one  for  which  we  should  be  very  grateful ; 
and,  considering  the  fact  that  our  Blessed  Mother  is  dearest  to  our  Lord,  her  inter- 
cession reaches  His  heart  first,  so  that  those  fortunate  ones  under  her  care  may  hope 
for  special  attention. 

In  writing  of  pictures  representing  our  Blessed  Mother  we  should  perhaps  begin 
with  the  famous  painter  Murillo.  This  artist,  having  lost  his  earthly  parents  when  only 
a  small  lad,  poured  into  his  paintings  all  the  love  he  had  for  his  heavenly  Mother.  His 
devotion  was  expressed  in  the  characteristic  way  which  has  made  him  so  renowned. 
Formerly  sacred  subjects  were  considered  far  above  the  natural  human  ideal.  They 
were  painted  stiffly  and  artificially.  But  throughout  his  life,  Murillo  represented  his 
divine  subjects  as  realistically  as  if  they  were  his  own  Sevillian  countrymen.  This 
manner,  with  its  simplicity  and  naturalness,  appealed  to  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  admired  masterpieces  of  the  world  is  Murillo's  "Immaculate 
Conception."  Our  Lady  seemed  to  have  been  the  painter's  favorite  study,  for  he  never 
tired  of  painting  her.  It  was  in  the  year  of  Murillo's  birth  that  the  Papal  Edict  pro- 
claimed informally  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  in  later  years  this  remarkable 
coincidence  seemed  to  have  inspired  Murillo  to  paint  our  Blessed  Mother  so  beau- 
tifully. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  original  of  Murillo's  famous  "Immaculate 
Conception"  is  not  displayed  in  one  of  America's  own  art  galleries,  but  all  travelers 
have  the  privilege  of  viewing  this  exquisite  painting  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should  hold  special  reverence  toward  the  painter 
who  took  as  his  favorite  subject  the  Immaculate  Conception,  for  he  who  pays  such 
high  tribute  to  the  patroness  of  our  country  should  be  loved  and  regarded  with  special 
attention  by  all. 

Vibiana  Furlong,  '30. 


TO  OUR  LADY 

O  Lady  Mary,  fair  and  fine, 
Mother  of  our  God  Divine! 
Be  out  model  all  through  life, 
Guide  us  in  this  world  of  strife. 
Though  our  footsteps  they  may  falter, 
Keep  us  ever  'round  thy  altar. 

Thou  wert  a  Virgin,  sweet  and  pure, 
Oh,  let  our  love  for  thee  endure, 
Not  only  through  our  short  schoolday 
But  all  through  life  in  every  way; 
Keep  us  close  to  thy  dear  heart 
That  we  may  ne'er  from  thee  depart. 

Grace  Remaker,  '30. 
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PRACTICAL  DEVOTION  TO  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN 

How  many  of  us,  I  wonder,  really  have  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God?  We 
think  of  her,  probably,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  should  regard 
Mary  from  a  more  practical  standpoint.  If  we  went  to  her  more  frequently,  asking 
favors,  seeking  her  help,  she  would  not  fail  to  aid  us,  because  she  herself  once  lived 
on  earth,  and  understands  human  nature. 

Then,  after  receiving  a  favor  from  the  Mother  of  God,  do  we  show  her  any 
gratitude?  When  we  do  a  favor  for  a  friend,  and  she  never  acknowledges  the  act, 
do  we  feel  hurt?  Then  how  must  Mary  feel,  if  we  show  no  gratitude  nor  try  to 
please  her  in  return  for  all  she  does  for  us? 

How  often,  too,  do  we  say  the  rosary?  This  devotion — a  garland  of  roses,  Mary's 
prayer — should  be  on  our  lips  every  day  of  our  lives.  What  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  offering  a  fragrant  wreath  to  Our  Lady? 

Do  we  join  her  sodalities  because  we  are  morally  forced  to  sign  our  names  on 
the  dotted  line, — or  willingly,  thinking  that,  in  belonging  to  these  organizations,  we 
are  doing  something  that  will  please  Mary — performing  an  act  of  devotion  in  her 
honor? 

Mary  should  be  our  model  in  everything.  If  we  love  and  admire  someone,  we 
try  to  act  as  she  does  in  every  possible  way.  How  many  of  us  think  of  Mary  as  a 
model  in  dress?  Her  clothing  was  always  modest.  But  some  of  the  apparel  worn 
at  the  present  time  is  anything  but  becoming  to  a  child  of  Mary.  In  our  conversations, 
in  the  choosing  of  companions,  do  we  ever  ask  ourselves,  "Would  Our  Lady  say  this, 
or  would  she  go>  with  this  person  ?"  Do  we  ever  go  to  her,  as  our  counselor,  and  ask 
her  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong? 

Let  each  child  of  Mary  have  daily  on  her  lips  the  following  beautiful  prayer: 


"Be  of  all  my  friends  the  best  and  dearest, 
O  my  counselor  sincere  and  true! 
Let  thy  voice  sound  always  first  and  clearest, 

Mother,  tell  me,  what  I  am  to  do  ? 
In  thy  guidance  tranquilly  reposing, 

Now  I  face  my  toils  and  cares  anew ; 
All  through  life  and  at  its  awful  closing, 
Mother,  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

Kathryn  Thornton,  '30. 


TO  THE  FACULTY 

F — is  for  Faith  that  lightens  your  way, 
A — for  Ability  crowning  each  day. 
C — for  the  Courage  to  us  you  have  given. 
U — is  for  Union,  which  makes  earth  like  heaven — 
L — for  the  Loyalty  your  works  do  proclaim, 
T — is  for  Truth,  which  is  ever  your  aim. 
Y — is  for  Years  you  have  spent  in  His  fold 
Scattering  kindness  and  blessings  untold. 

Grace  Long,  '30. 
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THE  BOULDER  DAM 

Throughout  the  many,  many  years  since  Captain  Hernando  de  Alarcon  discov- 
ered the  El  Rio  Colorado,  during  his  search  for  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  nearly 
four  centuries  ago,  this  power-embodying  river  of  the  Southwest  has  daunted  the 
courageous  Spanish  Conquistadors,  the  brave  Padres  and  Indians,  and  the  intrepid 
Pioneers.  This  untamed  river  has  been  the  natural  enemy  of  man  since  that  time,  and, 
just  as  it  halted  and  confounded  the  exploring  Spaniards,  so,  also,  it  blocked  the  trail 
of  the  Westward  moving  American  Pioneers..  Today,  the  conquest  of  the  West 
accomplished,  men  turn  to  the  conquest  of  the  Colorado,  with  its  ever-increasing  flood 
menace  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  wastefulness  of  the  valuable  supply  of  water  so  des- 
perately needed  in  that  region  through  which  it  passes,  on  the  other.  Now,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  taken  the  matter  into  its  hands  and  has  developed  a  plan  by 
which  it  may,  with  the  help  of  the  people  whom  it  is  trying  to  benefit,  transform  this 
growing  flood  menace  into  a  great  National  resource. 

The  Colorado  River  is  not  only  the  largest  stream  in  Southwestern  United 
States,  and  the  only  remaining  natural  asset  undeveloped  in  that  region,  but  it  has 
been  called  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rivers  of  the  world  in  its  value  for  irrigation 
and  water  power ;  no  other  river  on  this  continent  affords  such  possibilities  for  the 
double  use  of  water.  To  show  the  magnitude  of  this  "stream,"  (as  it  is  often  called) 
I  will  say,  that,  from  its  farthest  source  to  its  discharge  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  it 
covers  a  distance  of  approximately  1,750  miles  and  has  a  drainage  area  of  144,000 
square  miles.  The  total  water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  is  about  21,700,- 
000  acre  feet  per  annum,  or  an  amount  of  water  sufficient  to  cover  an  area  of  3400 
square  miles  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet.  The  power  possibilities  of  so  great  a  river  are 
self-evident. 

Imperial  Valley,  Palo  Verde  Valley,  Yuma  Project,  and  other  smaller  valleys 
are  only  a  few  of  the  communities  in  the  flood  region,  but  they  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  because  they  constitute  some  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  United  States, 
lacking  only  certainty  of  freedom  from  floods  and  a  regulated  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation  to  be  included  among  the  most  prosperous  sections  of  the  country. 

The  flood  damages  and  costs  to  these  lands  have  been  gigantic.  For  instance,  in 
1905,  the  Imperial  Valley  was  greatly  damaged  by  the  river's  breaking  through  the 
levee  and  for  eighteen  months  discharging  its  full  flow  into  the  valley,  forming  what 
is  now  the  Salton  Sea.  Nearly  $4,000,000  was  spent  before  the  river  was  finally, 
although  not  permanently,  controlled.  In  1922  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  had  nearly 
40,000  acres  inundated  during  the  high-water  season.  Levees  furnish  some  protection, 
however,  but  they  are  neither  safe  nor  permanent,  and  are  only  effective  with  constant 
care  and  vigilance,  besides  necessitating  an  annual  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money. 
If  we  recall  the  recent  catastrophe  of  the  Mississippi,  we  will  realize  more  clearly  the 
far  greater  disaster  of  a  flood  in  Imperial  Valley,  because  there  evaporation  is  the  only 
means  of  removing  the  flood  waters.    Imagine  a  cataclysm  of  such  an  appalling  nature ! 

Adequate  permanent  protection  from  the  flood  menace  can  be  obtained  only  by 
the  installation  of  a^  dam  of  sufficient  height  and  suitable  location  to  create  a  reservoir 
having  a  capacity  great  enough  to  take  care  of  the  maximum  flood  condition  and  also 
to  furnish  ample  space  for  the  settling  of  the  large  silt  content  of  the  river.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  possible  flood  damage  ,the  annual  expense  of  dredging  the  silt  from  irrigat- 
ing ditches  is,  at  present,  a  heavy  burden  and  in  the  future  may  prove  to  be  too  much 
for  the  farmers  to  bear. 

The  Imperial  Valley  lies  in  the  Southeasterly  portion  of  California,  about  forty 
miles  west  of  the  Colorado  River,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Mexican  line.  The 
lowest  point  in  the  valley  is  250  feet  below  sea  level,  -while  the  river  bed  has  been 
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raised  by  silt  until  at  the  present  time  it  runs  along  the  rim  of  the  saucer-shaped  valley 
at  an  elevation  of  from  100  to  300  feet  above  the  valley  floor,  the  only  protection 
being  the  levees,  built  mainly  of  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  river,  and  which,  in  the 
event  of  a  break,  will  disappear  under  the  action  of  the  water  like  so  much  sugar. 

The  two  most  important  reasons  why  Imperial  Valley  should  be  afforded  all  the 
protection  the  Government  can  give  it,  are:  first,  its  soil  would,  if  a  regulated  system 
of  irrigation  could  be  developed,  surpass  even  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  fertility.  Con- 
sequently, property  values  are  soaring  to  their  extremities ;  secondly,  this  wonderful 
property  is  in  constant  danger  of  that  miserable  demon — "Flood,"  and  the  lives  of  the 
people  are  in  continuous  peril,  for  if  a  devastation  like  that  of  1905-1906  occurred, 
this  land  could  not  be  reclaimed  for  many  years  until  the  water  had  been  eliminated 
by  means  of  evaporation,  the  only  outlet.  The  large  amount  of  silt  deposited  in  the 
valley  yearly  forms  a  hard,  impervious  blanket  very  detrimental  to  the  crops  as  well 
as  quite  costly  to  the  farmers. 

After  careful  investigations,  Boulder  Canyon  was  chosen  as  the  most  beneficial 
site  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  that  region. 
This  site  was  selected  because  of  the  power  opportunities  afforded  by  a  reservoir,  and 
because  the  plans  of  development  could  be  carried  out  to  a  greater  advantage  in  this 
section.  In  the  lower  Boulder  or  Black  Canyon  site,  the  river  is  from  250  to  300 
feet  wide  and  the  walls  rise  so  steeply  that  at  a  point  about  450  feet  above  the  river, 
they  are  only  from  600  to  700  feet  apart.  The  andesite  tuffa,  breccia,  of  which  the 
walls  are  composed,  as  a  whole  are  strong,  impervious  rocks  and  would  be  excellent 
material  on  and  against  which  to  construct  a  dam.  Several  substitutes  were  proposed 
for  Boulder  Canyon  but  none  had  all  of  the  necessary  requirements  for  so  great  a 
project. 

The  Swing-Johnson  Bill,  drafted  and  revised,  provides  for: 

"A  dam  and  incidental  works  in  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Black 
or  Boulder  Canyon  adequate  to  provide  a  storage  reservoir  of  a  capacity  not  less  than 
20,000,000  acre"  feet  of  water." 

It  also,  provided  for: 

"A  main  canal  and  appurtenant  structures  located  entirely  within  the  United 
States  connecting  the  Laguna  Dam  with  Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

Because  the  Colorado  is  an  interstate  and  international  stream,  and,  at  the  pro- 
posed site  of  Boulder  Dam,  is  the  boundary  between  Arizona  and  Nevada,  and  because 
of  the  conflicting  interests  to  be  affected  by  the  project,  such  as  flood  control,  reclama- 
tion, domestic  water  supply  and  power  generation,  the  Government  is  the  proper  and 
logical  agency  to  undertake  this  development.  It  is  its  duty.  Also,  because  of  the 
trouble  that  will  undoubtably  rise  with  Mexico,  the  Government,  which  alone  could 
handle  such  a  situation,  is  the  proper  authority  to  build  and  control  the  proposed  dam. 
The  right  to  build  really  belongs  to  the  Government. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Colorado  must  be  accomplished !  Congress  has  taken 
action,  Federal  Government  officials  have  aided  the  legislative  steps  which  must  be 
taken  in  order  to  curb  the  flood-mad  waters  of  this  great  river,  and,  notwithstanding 
these  worthy  endorsements,  the  project  has  many  other  outspoken  friends,  such  as  ex- 
President  Coolidge,  President  Hoover,  Hubert  Work,  and  Dr.  Elmwood  Mead. 
Besides  these  eminent  men,  it  has  been  approved  by  the  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  and  other  National  organizations,  as  well  as  more  than  200  Municipalities, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Supervisors,  American  Legion  Posts,  Women's 
Clubs,  Improvement  Associations,  etc.,  who  have  added  their  voices  in  hearty  approval 
and  urgent  requests  for  the  immediate  passage  of  the  Swing- Johnson  Bill.  With  such 
a  backing  as  this,  the  Conquest  of  the  Colorado  is  practically  accomplished. 

Helen  E.  Townsend,  '30. 
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FABULA  SINE  NOMINE 

To  one  side  of  the  tracks  lay  a  rich  land  sparsely  covered  with  vineyards;  here 
and  there  was  an  elm,  or  perhaps  an  oak,  under  whose  welcome  shade  laborers  rested 
while  they  ate  their  abundant  lunches.  It  was  only  once  in  a  great  while  that  one 
would  see  a  farmhouse,  typical  of  Italy,  and  we  counted  not  more  than  seven  in  our 
entire  journey.  Through  a  distance  of  perhaps  twenty-four  miles,  the  same  scene  met 
our  eyes,  relieved  only  for  three  miles  when  an  orange  grove  broke  in  on  our  line  of 
vision  and  relieved  the  monotony. 

By  mid-afternoon  the  intensity  of  the  heat  had  made  the  passengers  in  the  train 
drowsy.  Conversation  lagged,  and  soon  a  noisy  silence  reigned  through  our  section. 
Succumbing  to  the  popular  diversion,  I,  too,  yawned  and  was  soon  napping. 

Suddenly  I  found  myself  in  the  Coliseum  of  the  great  city  of  Rome,  accompanied 
by  a  stranger  whose  bright  and  penetrating  eyes  seemed  in  some  way  familiar.  In  a 
kindly  manner  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  Forum,  about  which  I  had  heard  so  many 
intriguing  tales.  Gleefully  I  laughed  to  myself.  How  the  girls  would  envy  me  when 
I  informed  them  that  the  great  Cicero — Marcus  Tullius  Ciceronis — had  acted  as  my 
guide  through  the  scenes  of  the  world-famed  Roman  Coliseum !  My  thoughts  had 
been  wandering,  but  I  was  aroused  by  my  companion's  trying  to  attract  my  attention. 
It  seemed  that  only  this  very  morning  Cataline — that  audacious  and  thrilling  villain — 
had  been  denounced  before  the  whole  Roman  Senate  by  my  voluble  guide.  The  vain 
enemy's  figurative,  though  not  literal,  action  of  patting  himself  on  the  back  and  of 
being  well  satisfied  with  his  own  achievement,  prompted  in  me  a  revulsion  of  feeling, 
and  for  a  moment  I  had  an  intense  desire  that  the  much  maligned  Cataline  would 
appear,  to  inflict  upon  my  censorious  comrade  fit  punishment  for  his  insulting  and 
knowing  smirks. 

Strangely  enough,  the  high  walls  now  became  slowly  obliterated  before  my  eyes; 
the  scene  was  replaced  by  another  much  more  adventurous  and  more  to  my  liking.  I 
stood  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  which  seemed  to  have  slipped  out  of  a  picture  I  recalled 
having  seen  in  an  old  Roman  Biography.  Near  me  a  man,  remarkably  strong  and  of 
a  powerful  physique,  reclined  against  the  rail ;  his  eyes  had  a  far-away  look  and  his 
face  was  reminiscent  of  some  friend  long  absent  but  never  quite  forgotten.  Suddenly 
I  recognized  Aeneas — that  man  of  the  thousand  ships  and  the  flowery  fillets.  Fasci- 
nated, I  followed  his  gaze  and  beheld  a  fleet  of  perhaps  seven  vessels  coming  slowly 
towards  us.  As  they  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  Julius  Caesar,  he  of  the  many 
wars  and  exaggerated  narratives,  became  discernible  on  the  prow  of  the  foremost  ship. 
No  sooner  had  the  rival  barques  touched  when  the  warrior,  emitting  a  mighty  "The 
die  is  cast!"  leaped  over  our  railing  and,  brandishing  his  sword,  rushed  at  Aeneas. 
My  hero,  however,  having  no  desire  for  death,  broke  the  attack.  Cannons  (a  terrible 
anachronism)  spit  forth  their  destructive  missiles  of  death,  while  the  air  grew  thick 
and  heavy  with  smoke.  The  noise  gradually  grew  into  a  roar,  from  which  I  aroused 
with  a  start. 

My  train  was  just  drawing  into  Geneva  and  the  lights  of  the  station,  blurred 
and  indistinct,  were  being  lit.  As  I  recalled  my  recent  wanderings  through  past  ages, 
I  made  a  firm  resolution  to  abstain  henceforth  and  forevermore  from  fruit  meringue 
puddings — a  "special"  of  the  model  Italian  dining  car. 

Beatrice  Gomez,  '30. 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  STUDENT  BODY 

"Time  flies,"  Yes!  It  has  flown,  indeed,  and  in  this  glorious  year  of  Thirty 
another  class  of  girls  passes  beyond  the  peaceful  gates  of  Saint  Mary's  to  become 
pupils  of  Mother  Experience  in  the  wide  world  of  today.  She  greets  them,  does 
Experience,  with  open  arms — gladly,  eagerly.  Would  that  the  years  awaiting  them 
might  be  as  pleasant  and  enjoyable  as  those  spent  at  Saint  Mary's  during  their  High 
School  days! 

Each  morning  during  these  beautiful  years  of  school  life,  Time  has  been  busy 
establishing  lasting  friendships  among  the  girls — true  friendships  that  will  gladden 
many  a  weary  year  to  come,  perhaps.  Between  the  Faculty  and  the  girls,  too,  there 
exists  the  pleasant  feeling  of  appreciation  and   devotion. 

The  loyal  co-operation  of  each  member  of  the  Student  Body  stands  out  gloriously. 
What  the  girls  have  done  in  the  past  becomes  tradition  in  the  future.  The  enthusi- 
astic response  in  student  body  activities  which  has  characterized  this  is  highly  gratify- 
ing both  to  the  faculty  and  students  themselves. 

May  you,  who  are  now  students  of  the  Academy,  in  the  future  years  be  blessed 
with  glowing  achievements.  My  association  with  you  will  be  among  my  most  cher- 
ished memories.  May  you,  too,  feel  as  I  do  toward  Saint  Mary's,  our  noble  Alma 
Mater,  a  true  mother. 

Dixine  Marshall,  '30. 
Student  Body  President. 
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It  has  been  said,  by  many  of  the  world's  greatest  men,  that  religious  education 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  requisites  of  a  civilized  country.  Therefore,  since  the  boys 
and  girls  of  today  are  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  it  is  important  that  the 
schools  do  their  part  in  the  instilling  of  sound  religious  principles. 

The  S.S.C.  at  Saint  Mary's  Academy  has  endeavored,  during  the  past  year,  to 
bring  religion  home  to  each  student,  not  by  word  only,  but  by  deeds  as  well,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  Our  Lord :     "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  onlv." 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  organization  was  the  monthly  Mass, 
at  which  the  students  were  brought  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  by 
assisting  thereat  in  the  formula  of  the  Missa  Recitata.  Nearly  every  girl  received  Holy 
Communion  at  each  monthly  Mass. 

Our  Lord's  plea,  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,"  was  not  unanswered 
by  the  loyal  workers.  Every  Friday  afternoon  twelve  girls  hurried  to  Saint  Patrick's 
Parish,  where  there  are  three  social  service  centers  under  the  supervision  of  Saint 
Mary's  Academy.  At  these  centers,  fifty-eight  public  school  children  were  instructed 
for  First  Holy  Communion.  The  student  body  of  Saint  Mary's  very  generously  helped 
to  clothe  many  of  these  children  who  would  otherwise  have  been  without  suitable 
clothing. 

During  the  Christmas  season,  the  members  of  the  Council  gave  the  children  from 
the  various  centers  a  party,  at  which  both  useful  gifts  and  toys  were  distributed  to  the 
little  ones.  Realizing  that  for  not  a  few  of  these  children  Christmas  joy  would  be 
absent,  the  social  service  workers  made  every  effort  to  bring  them  happiness. 

A  keen  realization  of  the  necessity  of  prayer  influenced  the  students  during  the 
month  of  October.  The  greatest  prayer,  the  Holy  Mass,  was  attended  by  about 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  students  in  the  Academy  during  Lent.  The  recitation  of  the 
Rosary  during  the  month  of  May  was  enthusiastically  practiced. 

The  annual  ceremony  of  crowning  Our  Blessed  Mother,  and  of  having  a  pro- 
cession in  her  honor  was  participated  in  with  great  devotion  by  all  of  the  students. 

In  February  the  girls  found  that  leaving  the  rush  and  bustle  of  the  world  for  a 
few  days  was  very  profitable.  Father  Kirk  gave  a  splendid  retreat,  at  every  exercise 
of  which  the  attendance  was  100  per  cent.  The  students  are  deeply  grateful  to 
Father  Kirk  for  this  wonderful  opportunity  for  spiritual  advancement  which  he  made 
possible.  Eleanor  Devin,  '30. 
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OUR  LADY 

"Our  Lady!"  How  well  those  words  describe  the  gracious  loveliness  of  her, 
who,  by  her  every  action,  proved  most  deserving  of  that  title. 

Mary  had  lived  amid  the  splendour  and  luxuriousness  of  the  Temple  for  twelve 
years,  and  it  must  indeed  have  seemed  strange  to  her  to  begin  her  new  life  in  the 
cottage  at  Nazareth.  Those  who  had  been  her  friends  during  childhood  welcomed 
her  upon  her  return.  Although  she  had  left  them  many  years  before,  she  came  back 
to  them  more  beautiful  and  fairer  than  when  she  had  gone  away.  Her  neighbors  and 
acquaintances  loved  her  at  once ;  their  hearts  warmed  at  the  sight  of  her  and  their 
arms  opened  to  receive  her. 

Our  Lady  readily  adapted  herself  to  her  new  life.  The  surroundings  were  new 
and  strange,  and  the  work  hard ;  but  she  did  not  complain  nor  find  fault  with  her  new 
home.  She  had  to  do  all  her  own  work,  having  neither  slaves  nor  servants,  but  she 
did  not  consider  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  execute  those  menial  tasks. 

It  was  necessary  for  her  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  in  order  to  complete  all 
her  duties.  Joseph  must  begin  work  early.  Her  home  must  be  immaculate.  The 
floors  must  be  swept  and  the  few  pieces  of  simple  furniture  must  be  polished.  These 
were  arduous  tasks  at  first,  but  Mary  became  accustomed  to  doing  them  and  came  to 
love  the  work  which  demanded  so  much  of  her  attention  each  day. 

There  were  garments  to  be  mended,  and  new  materials  must  be  woven.  It  was 
a  very  difficult  and  trying  task  to  weave  so  much  cloth  on  a  hand  loom  and  it  often 
took  many  months.  With  the  other  women,  Mary  went  to  the  stream  wherein  she 
washed  her  simple  garments  and  the  few  pieces  of  household  linen. 

When  the  evening  came,  Mary  would  go  to  the  well  to  draw  fresh  water. 
Here  were  other  housewives  chattering  and  laughing,  with  water  jars  on  their  heads. 
Idling  and  gossiping,  they  awaited  their  turn  at  the  well  to  fill  their  jars.  Mary 
waited  patiently;  she  was  grave  and  courteous,  and  had  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word 
for  everyone.  She  did  not  linger  there ;  she  must  hasten,  for  she  had  much  to  do,  and 
Joseph  would  soon  be  home. 

There  were  meals  to  prepare.  The  wheat  must  be  ground  and  pounded  into 
flour  to  make  the  round  cakes  of  white  bread.  The  herbs  and  fruits  must  be  made 
ready.      Sometimes  Joseph   was  unable   to  obtain   work,   and  many   times   there  was 
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'little  food,  or  even  none,  to  place  on  the  table.  Kind  neighbors,  suspecting  the  pov- 
erty of  that  little  house,  would  bring  some  fruit  or  a  freshly  baked  loaf  of  bread. 
Joseph  and  Mary  were  humble;  they  accepted  this  charity  with  meekness. 

Alary  lived  a  tranquil  life  in  the  quiet  village  of  Nazareth.  There  were  peaceful, 
happy  days  when  she  was  preparing  for  the  coming  of  her  Son.  She  must  have  been 
awed  as  she  held  the  tiny  Infant,  her  Son  and  her  God,  in  her  arms.  He  was  such 
a  sweet  babv.  Her  heart  was  filled  to  overflowing  as  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  adored 
Him. 

The  years  that  Jesus  and  His  mother  spent  together  in  a  delightful  intimacy  were 
beautiful  years.  Alary  found  strength  and  reassurance  in  her  Son.  Loving  Him  so 
intensely,  she  wanted  everyone  else  to  love  Him,  too.  While  He  was  away — how 
sorely  she  missed  Him  ! 

And  when,  after  many  years,  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  came  to  pass,  we 
can  imagine  her  sorrow  and  anguish  upon  beholding  her  Son  being  driven  through  the 
streets,  goaded  by  vile  soldiers,  and  surrounded  by  sneering  and  scoffing  crowds.  Alary, 
whose  humility  had  kept  her  aloof  and  away  from  her  Son  while  He  was  preaching 
the  Gospel,  was  appalled  by  this  scene.  At  the  sight  of  Jesus,  carrying  the  heavy 
cross,  and  the  bruises  which  covered  His  body,  she  was  filled  with  a  desire  to  comfort 
and  soothe  Him,  to  cleanse  those  hurts  with  her  tears;  but  her  eyes  were  dry  while 
her  heart  was  breaking. 

She  tried  to  keep  near  Him,  but  she  was  weak,  her  steps  were  faltering,  the 
way  too  long;  the  crowds  surged  by,  pushing  her  aside,  but  a  strength,  greater  than 
a  bodily  one,  carried  her  on.  Only  a  "valiant  woman"  could  have  climbed  that 
steep  path  to  Calvary.     Only  a  love  as  great  as  hers  could  have  endured  the  excruciat- 
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ing  pain  of  seeing  her  Son  crucified.  And,  standing  on  that  Mount,  the  memories 
of  years  came  over  her  like  a  wave  and  she  remembered  her  Son  as  a  baby  whose  fin- 
gers grasped  her  own,  oh !  so  tightly — who  had  been  so  utterly  dependent  upon  her ;  a 
beautiful  little  boy  learning  to  walk,  a  youth  reserved  and  gentle,  helping  Joseph  in 
the  shop,  a  young  man,  tender,  loving  and  compassionate,  preaching  to  the  people. 
And  now  her  Son  was  dying  on  the  cross,  between  two  thieves.  Her  humiliation  and 
her  sorrow  were  overwhelming. 

After  hours  of  anguish  and  torment,  after  Christ  had  died  and  was  taken  down 
from  the  cross,  she  held  Him  in  her  arms,  as  once  before  she  had  held  Him  in  her 
arms  in  the  stable  in  Bethlehem.  Hers  was  a  tremendous  grief,  but  she  possessed  the 
valor  to  bear  it. 

The  following  years  were  sad,  for  she  missed  her  Son  intensely ;  but  they  were 
happy  years,  too,  because  she  was  teaching  others  to  love  Jesus.  When  her  joys,  happi- 
nesses and  sufferings -were  completed,  God  sent  the  angels  to  bring  her  soul  to  Him. 
There,  before  God  and  her  divine  Son  and  all  the  angels,  she  was  crowned  as  Queen 
of  Heaven. 

To  us  she  appears  as  a  mild,  veiled  star,  shining,  radiant  and  glorious,  in  that  far 
off  heaven — an  eternal  reminder  of  purity  and  holiness — Our  Lady.  All  the  gentle- 
ness, all  the  exquisite  delicacy,  all  the  courage,  all  the  virtues  most  ennobling  to  femi- 
ninity, were  personified  in  Mary.  There  is  no  greater  path  leading  to  glorious  wom- 
anhood than  that  hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  Our  Blessed  Mother. 

Frances  Wharton,  '30. 
Seventy 


Boarders'   Sodality 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  MARY 

The  Children  of  Mary  have  accomplished  much  in  the  past  year,  one  of  their 
foremost  achievements  being  the  introduction  of  the  blue  mantles,  which,  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  have  been  greatly  desired.  All  the  members  are  indeed  proud  of 
the  new  insignia,  and  wear  them  on  all  feasts  of  our  Blessed  Mother. 

During  May,  the  Month  of  our  Lady,  we  tried  to  show  our  devotion  to  her 
in  a  very  special  manner.  On  May  30,  a  procession,  formed  in  the  chapel,  wound 
about  the  grounds,  ending  at  the  Grotto  where,  amid  the  hymns  of  the  girls,  the 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  crowned  with  flowers.  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  Chapel  followed  the  devotion. 

Every  morning  in   May  found   many  of   the   Children   of   Mary   at    Holy   Mass, 
showing  thereby  their  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God  in  the  best  of  all  ways. 

On  December  8,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  new  members  were 
enrolled  into  the  Sodality.  After  receiving  their  medals  and  blue  mantles,  they 
marched  in  procession,  singing  the  praises  of  our  Lady. 

May  the  blue  mantle  of  Our  Lady  be  ever  a  sure  protection,  a  safe  refuge, 
for  the  sodalists  who  have  co-operated  so  generously  in  the  work  of  the  Sodality 
during  the  past  year. 

Jane   McGrath,   "30. 
President. 
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OUR  CHAPEL 

It  is  here  in  that  quiet  and  solitary  spot,  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds,  that 
the  Master  lives.  Flowering  bushes  and  rare  shrubs  send  their  sweet  fragrance 
through  the  half-open  stained-glass  windows  up  to  His  very  door.  Very  beautiful  is 
His  home,  and  very  quiet  within. 

Here  you  will  see  the  schoolgirls  come,  their  hearts  like  lead  with  school 
day  troubles.  They  kneel  at  the  railing  and  commune  with  the  "Friend  of  All.'' 
They  pour  forth  their  sorrows  to  Him,  and  no  one  hears  them  but  their 
Friend.  He  takes  from  them  their  sorrow  and  gives  them  His  happiness — He  keeps 
the  thorns  and  gives  them  the  rose.  It  is  here,  too,  that  you  will  see  them  tiptoeing 
lightly  up  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  their  faces  beaming  with  happiness  as  they  tell  Him 
their  joys.    Then  He  smiles  and  is  glad  with  them. 

The  balmy  breeze  blows  without,  and  joyfully  dances  in  through  the  windows 
and  up  to  His  door,  gently  kissing  the  flowers  upon  the  altar.  The  pepper  trees  out- 
side sway  in  the  breeze ;  all  is  quiet  except  for  the  continual  song  of  the  bird — the 
song  that  he  was  never  taught,  but  the  song  that  was  given  him  by  the  Master  inside. 

One  day  a  little  bird  ventured  to  fly  through  the  open  window  up  to  the  little 
gold  door,  and  tapped  gently,  ever  so  gently  on  it  with  his  baby  beak.  No  one  knows 
what  he  said  or  what  was  said  to  him,  but  he  soon  flew  gayly  out  into  the  wide  world. 

All  is  so  quiet  and  peaceful  here,  when  the  shades  of  evening  gather — then  all 
is  dark  within.  All  is  dark,  save  the  tiny  flickering  light  above  the  sanctuary,  that 
never  goes  out.  A  feeling  of  contentment  comes  over  one — a  heavenly  feeling.  Sep- 
arated from  the  boisterous,  clamoring  world,  a  world  of  worry,  anguish  and  sin,  you 
feel  safe  and  rested  here — separated  by  sacred  walls  that  stand  staunchly  as  guards 
protecting  those  within  from  the  clutches  of  the  outstretched  fingers  of  the  world. 
Oh — the  peace  of  this  chapel,  the  sweet  refreshment  that  is  known  only  to  those  who 
are  privileged  to  share  it! 

In  the  noon  hour,  you  will  see  little  angel  children  tiptoe  up  the  aisle,  led  by  an 
older  girl.  Together  they  gather  around  Mary's  shrine  and  in  a  little  circle  they 
pray  at  Mary's  feet.  She  smiles  on  them  as  their  baby  lips  move  in  fervent  prayer 
and  takes  away  their  tiny  troubles — terrible  troubles  to  them.  Mary  soothes  them, 
wipes  away  their  tears,  brushes  the  golden  curls  from  their  hot  brows  and  sends  them 
away  smiling. 

Years  pass  away ;  school  days  are  over ;  school-mates  are  forgotten.  But  one 
thought  is  treasured  in  the  minds  of  the  former  pupils — a  thought  which  naught 
can  disturb — the  memory  of  the  happy,  peaceful  hours  spent  in  the  convent  chapel. 

Rita  Scoles,  j30. 
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Marguerite    Dunne 
Treasurer 


Edna   Bremm 
Vice-President 


Ruth    Thorup 
President 


Mercedes  Bach 
Secretary 


THE  GLEE  CLUB 


'Tis  very  hard  to  write  a  rhyme 

Suiting  a  subject  in  tune  and  time. 

But  singing  is  our  specialty, 

We're  used  to  chirping  to  1-2-3, 

Singing  high,  and  singing  low — 

Now  quite  fast  and  now  quite  slow — 

We  hate  to  practice  much,  'tis  true, 

A  fact  which  makes  Miss  Kucker  blue. 

But  really  she's  so  very  good 

That  when  we  practice  as  we  should, 

The  whole  world  lauds  Saint  Mary's  Glee 

Singing  the  praise  of  you  and  me! 

In  fact,  we  sang  one  Sunday  morn 

Hymns  of  praise  for  the  Christ  who  was  born, 

Proclaiming  abroad  that  KMTR 

Welcomed  the  Babe  of  the  beautiful  Star. 

A  month  had  passed  when  Betty  sighed : 

"Why  can't  we  have  some  family  pride 

And  entertain  ourselves  for  a  change?" 

So  a  theatre  party  was  then  arranged. 

At  the  Fox  Uptown  we  saw  a  show ; 

Then  to  Miss  Kucker's  we  all  did  go — 

Ice  cream  there — and  wonderful  cake — 

Then  many  a  song,  'till  the  walls  did  quake! 

Recitals  followed  very  soon. 

We  sang  after  school ;  we  sang  at  noon. 

To  do  our  best  was  our  foremost  aim — 

To  give  our  Club  a  remarkable  name. 

We  tried  so  much  throughout  the  year 

To  show  our  loyalty,  so  sincere, 

So  that  when  we  leave  you  all  will  say 

"A  great  Glee  Club  has  passed  away!" 

Ruth  Thorup/  30, 
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AN  ARTIST  WHO  APPEARED  AT  ST.  MARY'S 


Dr.  Arthur  Fried/ieir 
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Grammar   Grade  Recital 
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ARTISTS  WHO  HAVE  APPEARED  AT  ST.  MARY'S  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR 


Miss  Volya  Cossack 


A  made e  Tremblay 


MEMBERS   OF  THE  FACULTY 


Miss  Bunola  Kucker 
Choral  Directress 
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Lewis  D'Ippolito 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

The  faculty  and  students  of  Saint  Mary's  Academy  have  been  favored  this  year 
with  a  number  of  unusually  interesting  recitals. 

The  first  to  entertain  was  Mr.  Leslie  Brigham,  who  interpreted  many  beautiful 
arias  from  the  operas.     His  stories  of  his  own  experiences  lent  an  added  interest. 

In  January  Amadee  Tremblay  gave  a  piano  recital  which  was  entirely  impro- 
visation. The  themes  had  been  written  by  several  of  the  music  students  of  Mount 
Saint  Mary's  College.  This  program  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
year. 

A  few  weeks  lated  Dr.  Arthur  Friedheim,  one  of  the  most  famous  living  pianists 
of  the  day,  gave  a  piano  recital,  and  told  some  of  the  many  interesting  incidents 
from  his  own  life.  Dr.  Friedheim  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  realistic  inter- 
preters of  Liszt. 

The  Timner  quartette  held  the  audience  spellbound,  when,  in  the  early  part 
of  January,  they  gave  a  number  of  their  beautiful  selections  to  a  delighted  audience. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Volya  Cossack,  a  very  noted  pianist,  played  some 
very  brilliant  numbers,  including  some  of  those  composed  by  Mr.  Oliver  Reardon,  by 
whom  she  was  introduced  to  St.  Mary's. 

The  first  week  in  May  brought  Zhay  Clarke,  a  very  noted  harpist,  who  rendered 
a  beautiful  program,  consisting  of  many  numbers. 

The  first  Senior  recital  took  place  on  April  the  thirtieth.  The  four  girls  who 
took  part  were  Eleanor  Devin,  Loretta  McDermott,  Marjorie  Sloan,  and  Dorothye 
Goodnight.  They  were  assisted  by  members  of  the  Expression  Department  who  gave 
a  one  act  play  called  "Mechanical  Jane." 

May  the  eleventh  was  the  date  of  the  second  Senior  recital  in  which  the  Misses 
Beulah  Marie  Benson,  Dixine  Marshall,  Lucille  Matulich,  and  Kathryn  Thornton 
were  the  participants.  On  this  program  the  Expression  Department  gave  two  plays : 
'All  on  a  Summer's  Day"  and  "Mechanical  Jane." 

The  third  and  last  recital  was  given  by  Jane  McGrath,  who  artistically  rendered 
a  program  of  harp  and  piano  selections — assisted  by  members  of  the  Glee  Club. 

Dorothye  Goodnight,  '30 
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TIJE  PASSING 

The  little  village  of  Nazareth,  nestling  in  the  heart  of  the  Judean  hills,  lay 
parched  and  dry  in  the  relentless  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  The  heat  and  dust-filled 
atmosphere  did  not  improve  the  tempers  of  the  ragged  children  who  were  attempting 
to  play  in  the  road.  By  the  well,  chestnut  curls  blowing  beneath  gaily  embroidered  veils, 
were  women  of  Nazareth.  Straight  and  strong  they  stood  with  ponderous  water  jars 
balanced  on  their  heads. 

In  a  remote  corner  of  the  town,  almost  hidden  amid  a  cluster  of  trees,  stood  an 
obscure  little  cottage,  the  neatest  and  cleanest  of  all.  Though  the  heat  was  intense,  a 
youth  of  about  twenty  ventured  forth  from  the  tiny  home,  carrying  a  large  and  cum- 
bersome bench.  The  children,  seeing  his  approach,  immediately  forgot  their  quarrels, 
as  they  ran  up  and  gathered  around  him.  Pausing  for  a  few  moments,  he  put  down 
his  bench  and  talked  to  them.  They  clung  to  his  garments  when  he  started  on  his 
way,  which  followed  the  winding  road  leading  past  the  well  and  up  the  hill.  Snatches 
of  the  idle  gossip,  which  was  growing  more  animated,  reached  his  ears  as  he  ap- 
proached the  women. 

"Hast  thou  heard ." 

"Couldst  thou  believe  it?" 

"Yea,  she  hath  done  wrong ." 

The  voices  stopped  as  the  youth  passed  the  well,  and  wearily  began  the  long 
climb  up  the  hill.  Again  snatches  of  conversation  were  wafted  to  his  ears  as  he 
toiled    along. 

"But,  verily,  she  hath  had  many  trials." 

"Jehovah  assist  her!     Let  us  go  to  her.     Mayhap  we  can  comfort ." 

He  smiled  to  himself  when  he  heard  these  words,  and  slowly  continued  his 
wearisome  climb.  To  the  left  were  miles  of  golden,  waving  grain ;  on  his  right, 
vineyards  stretched  in  royal  verdure  to  the  far  horizon. 

Reaching  at  last  the  great  crest  of  the  hill,  the  young  man  walked  up  the  lane 
to  the  door  of  a  house  more  imposing  than  its  neighbors.  His  gentle  summons  was 
answered  by  a  maidservant,  who  at  once  informed  her  master  that  the  carpenter's 
son  had  brought  the  bench. 

Taking  the  bench  from  the  youth,  the  man  examined  it  closely. 

"Thy  father's  work  gets  poorer  every  day,"  he  said.  "Look  you  at  this  bench! 
It  is  by  far  too  long,  and  the  legs  are  not  carved  to  please  the  eye." 

Courteously  the  youth  replied  that  his  father  was  getting  old  and  perhaps  not 
able  to  do  his  work  as  well  as  he  had  formerly  done  it,  but  that  he  himself  would 
finish  the  piece. 

"Well,  then,"  the  man  gruffly  responded,  "but  take  it  not  back  to  the  shop; 
nay;  finish  it  now."     With  these  words  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 

Seating  himself  under  a  large  pepper  tree  in  the  courtyard,  the  youth  began  his 
work.  After  toiling  steadily  for  about  an  hour,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  petulant 
voice : 

"Young  man,  come  here  and  bring  thy  work.  Sit  right  there  beside  that  door- 
way, where  I  can  see  thee." 

He  obeyed  the  imperious  command  in  silence,  and  with  a  smile — leaving  the 
shade  of  the  pepper  tree  to  sit  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  near  the  doorway  where 
old  Anna,  the  long  invalided  grandmother  of  the  family,  could  watch  his  every  move- 
ment. 

"Young  man,  dost  thou  read  thy  scriptures?"  she  questioned.  "And  dost  thou 
go  to  the  synagogue  and  offer  sacrifice  like  a  good  servant  of  Jehovah?  If  thou  dost 
not,  I  have  no  use  for  thee." 

Eighty 


Thus  she  rambled  on  until  finally  her  disconnected  remarks  trailed  off  into  silence. 
She  was  asleep.  Steadily  the  young  carpenter  worked  on  until  the  sun  was  beginning 
to  sink  in  the  west,  casting  its  rosy  glow  over  the  whole  land.  Quietly  then,  he  put 
away  his  unfinished  work,  and  started  homeward,  this  time  choosing  the  easy  road 
that  wound  down  the  hillside. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  breathless  messenger  painfully  climbed  the  rocky  path  to  the 
merchant's  home.  As  the  master  was  not  at  home,  the  servant  brought  the  boy  out 
through  the  courtyard  near  the  room  wherein  old  Anna  was  lying,  dozing  peacefully. 

"Where  is  he,  the  master's  workman?"  asked  the  maid.  "He  was  sitting  here 
the  last  time  I  saw  him." 

"He  must  hurry;  let  him  tarry  not;  Joseph  is  dying,"  wailed  the  messenger. 
"Mary,  his  mother,  did  beseech  that  I  fetch  him  quickly,"  he  added  earnestly. 

Much  surprised  to  find  him  gone,  the  astonished  old  lady  looked  toward  the 
place  where  she  had  last  seen  the  youth. 

At  this  point  one  of  the  men  who  had  just  come  from  the  wheatfields,  over- 
hearing the  conversation,  said  that  he  had  seen  the  young  carpenter  leave  just  before 
twilight,  and  added,  "By  this  time  he  must  be  at  his  father's  side." 

"Strange!"  murmured  the  master,  who  had  silently  joined  the  group.  "All  his 
life  I  have  known  him — Joseph,  the  carpenter's  son.  Never  before  has  he  left  un- 
done that  which  he  was  given  to  do — 'tis  strange." 

"Nay,"  contradicted  old  Anna.  "Strange  it  is  not,"  and  dropped  off  again  into 
the  easy  sleep  of  the  aged. 

Loretta  MoDermott,  '30. 


WISHING 

I  wish  I'd  find  a  great  big  box 
For  smiles  and  words  of  cheer  ; 
Another  for  the  frowns  and  knocks 
Which  make  this  world  so  drear. 

My  "cheerful"  box  I'd  open  up, 

The  box  the  smiles  were  in. 

My  "grumpy"  box  I'd  close  down   fast — 

For  frowns — what  do  they  win? 


Marjorie  Sloan,  '30. 
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PICTURE  STUDY 

Because  we  are  able  to  boast  of  many  fine  copies  of  great  masterpieces,  Saint 
Mary's  Academy  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  those  who  are  studying  pictures. 
To  do  more  than  mention  the  principal  paintings  in  the  several  buildings  would  take 
space  that  would  easily  fill  a  volume ;  therefore,  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding  pictures 
are  noted  in  this  paper. 

Entering  the  main  building  at  Saint  Mary's,  the  visitor  is  confronted  with  a  num- 
ber of  splendid  copies  of  the  great  masterpieces.  Among  these  are  Andrea  del  Sarto's 
"Madonna  of  the  Harpies,"  and  his  exquisite  "Saint  Agnes"  ;  Guide  Reni's  colorful 
"Saint  Michael  and  the  Dragon";  one  of  Murillo's  loveliest  portraits  of  the  "Mother 
and  Child"  and  his  inspiring  "Immaculate  Conception";  also,  Correggio's  "Annuncia- 
tion." 

And  now  to  the  Library  where  one's  gaze  is  immediately  attracted  to  an  excep- 
tional reproduction  of  Botticelli's  "Madonna  of  the  Magnificat,"  painted  from  the 
original  by  a  talented  member  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph.  So  like  the  original  is 
this  copy  that  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  would  be  difficult.  Across  from  this 
hangs  the  "Mother  and  Child"  by  Barrachi ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  an  exquisite 
copy  of  Raphael's  "Madonna  del  Gran  Duca." 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building,  the  Art  Studio,  as  is  natural  and 
appropriate,  claims  a  great  number  of  masterpiece  reproductions.  Here  is  to  be  found 
a  splendid  copy  of  Da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper",  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  each  of 
the  three  dining  rooms.  "Sir  Galahad"  by  Watts,  adds  his  knightly  dignity  to  the 
collection  in  the  room.  "Madam  Le  Brun  and  Daughter"  also  smile  from  the  Studio 
wall. 

The  classrooms,  alone,  of  the  Academy,  in  their  possessions  of  numerous  paintings, 
are  engaging  to  the  student  who  studies  pictures.  In  Room  F  is  "The  Cherub  Choir" 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  in  the  Study  Hall,  Stuart's  "Carroll  Portrait" ;  in  Room  Five 
hangs  a  modern  "Madonna'  by  Sichel.  Raphael's  "Sistine  Madonna",  seemingly  a 
favorite  with  persons  connected  with  Saint  Mary's,  is  to  be  found  on  manv  of  the 
classroom  walls. 

The  beauty  of  the  large  library  in  the  College  building  is  enhanced  by  many 
attractive  paintings,  some  of  which  are:  Sargent's  "Prophets",  Tell's  admirable 
"Chapel",  and  a  lovely  "Virgin"  by  Lickel. 

This  paper  cannot  possibly  do  justice  to  its  subject,  for,  as  I  said,  to  enlarge 
upon  such  pictures  would  be  to  write  a  miniature  volume — a  pastime,  by  the  way, 
which  is  much  practiced  by  picture  lovers,  but  which,  unfortunately,  my  time  prohibits. 

Alberta  Luedders,  '30. 


OUR  ANNUAL 

This  is  the  story,  page  by  page, 

Of  our  wondrous  school,  our  heritage — 

Happiness,  laughter,  strife  and  woe, 

Such  as  St.  Mary's  students  know. 

Here  it  is,  all  written  down, 

For  neither  glory  nor  renown, 

Only  we  hope,  when  you've  read  through 

This  record  book  of  gold  and  blue, 

St.  Mary's  memories  will  find 

A  place  of  honor  in  your  mind. 

Rosemary  Barry,  '30. 
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DAVID  FINDS  A  FRIEND 

A  calm,  settling  sand  ami  leaf,  crept  over  the  sleepy  little  town.  At  dawn  on  the 
far-off  horizon  a  speck  infinitesimally  small  appeared.  As  the  morning  passed,  the 
clouds  darkened  the  sky,  shutting  out  the  golden  sunshine. 

The  pleasant  face  of  the  old  man  hoeing  in  the  stubbly  little  field  grew  troubled. 
Judah,  of  the  house  of  David,  raised  his  weathered  face  to  the  threatening  sky,  and 
sighed.  Through  the  ominous  silence  the  rasping  sound  of  the  hoe  had  no  effect  upon 
his  ears,  for  his  thoughts  dwelt  upon  the  coming  storm — the  planting  of  grain — 
rain — the  water  they  were  in  such  need  of.  His  youngest  son,  David,  must  get  the 
seed  before  the  coming  of  the  rain.  There  would  be  time  enough  to  plant  a  small 
patch  of  wheat. 

Judah  called  the  eight-year-old  child  and  bade  him  fetch  from  the  distant  store- 
house a  jugful  of  grain.  He  also  bade  him  hurry.  Then  the  hoe  once  more  began  its 
weary  way,  wrecking  havoc  upon  the  entangled,  dry  burnt  weeds  and  the  stubborn 
thistles. 

David  hurried  along  the  soft,  dust-carpeted  road.  His  little  feet,  at  every  footfall, 
raised  small  puffs  of  dust.  The  road  was  long,  and  the  day  was  warm,  though  no  sun 
shone.  Reaching  the  desolate  grainhouse  by  the  languid,  muddy  little  river,  the  boy 
purchased  for  a  few  coppers  the  jugful  of  grain.  The  workmen  assured  him  that 
haste  was  necessary  for  him  to  reach  home  before  the  rain  fell. 

The  clouds  billowed  up  in  great,  darkening  masses.  The  little  boy's  footsteps 
tarried  not,  for  a  few  drops  fell  now  and  then  like  soft,  velvety  tears  he  had  some- 
times seen  slipping  quietly  down  his  mother's  cheek.  David  was  beginning  to  tire. 
In  the  distance  he  could  see  on  the  edge  of  the  village,  the  little,  unoccupied  house 
which  he  had  passed  on  his  way,  and  a  thought  of  resting  came  to  his  mind.  As  he 
came  nearer,  he  noticed  how  dilapidated  the  place  was.  The  little  fence  was  tilted 
slightly,  as  though  the  dried,  creeping  vine  which  half  covered  it  was  not  an  easy 
burden  to  bear.  Not  even  a  weed  was  growing  in  that  once  green  garden.  Sitting 
on  the  steps  which  creaked  with  his  slight  weight,  David,  with  a  relieved  sigh,  placed 
the  earthen  jar  at  his  feet.  He  was  weary.  The  calves  in  his  legs  ached.  The 
muscles  in  his  arms  were  tired,  for  the  jug  was  exhaustingly  heavy. 

"Anyway,"  thought  David,  "I  will  rest  here  just  a  moment.     The  rain  will  not 
some  down  heavier  than  this  soft  sprinkle." 

The  moments  flew.  The  sky  grew  darker.  Reluctantly  the  little  boy  picked 
himself  up,  and  again  taking  the  heavy  jar  in  his  arms,  picked  his  way  along  the  uneven 
ground.  But  as  careful  as  he  was,  his  foot  slipped.  The  jar  flew  from  his  arms, 
and  the  grain  scattered  from  the  jug.  With  a  gasp  of  consternation,  the  boy  saw  the 
tiny  grains  picked  up  by  a  miniature  whirlwind.  The  wrathful  sky  was  vengeful 
with  an  increasing  downpour,  and  the  heavens  glowered  with  animosity.  How  he 
reached  home  he  never  knew,  but  he  was  indeed  a  happy  child  when  he  saw  the 
relieved  faces  of  his  mother  and  father. 


Spring  came,  and  with  it  an  exuberant  profusion  of  blossoming  buds.  Fragrance 
from  the  acacia,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  pomelo  trees  floated  on  the  breeze,  and 
mingled  with  the  listless  hum  of  the  droning  honey  bee.  Late  showers  had  caused 
the  blossoms  to  open,  and  the  abundance  of  soft,  delicate  grass  shoots  to  spring  up. 
The  little  town  of  Nazareth  was  enfolded  in  the  splendors  of  spring. 

Stepping  over  the  threshold  into  a  flood  of  golden  sunshine,  David  wandered  along 
the  rough  road  stretching  in  front  of  his  home.  He  was  reflecting  listlessly  upon 
nothing  but  the  gloriousness  of  living.  His  keen  brown  eyes  sought  to  pierce  to  the 
very  end  of  the  roving  landscape.     David  was  interested  in  everything  about  him,  for 
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his  life,  bereft  of  associates  of  his  own  age,  was  often  tinged  with  sadness,  and  because 
of  this,  time  fell  heavily  upon  his  spirit.  It  was  true  that  he  had  numerous  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  all  of  an  age  which  was  far  beyond  a  companionable  one. 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  distant  speck  upon  the  further  hill.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  could  discern  a  group — then  a  man,  carrying  a  burden  and  leading 
a  donkey,  upon  which  sat  a  woman.  Even  at  that  distance,  their  appearance  denoted 
great  weariness.  Breathlessly  the  boy  watched ;  then,  turning,  he  ran.  Travellers 
were  a  rare  sight  in  that  obscure  little  village.  With  flying  footsteps  he  reached  his 
mother  and  father. 

Together  they  went  to  meet  and  greet  the  newcomers,  for  hospitality  was  a 
sacred  thing  in  the  house  of  Judah. 

When  they  embraced,  talking  and  laughing  together,  David  wondered  much. 
He  wondered  more  when  the  kind-faced  stranger  put  his  burden  gently  down,  for 
a  beautiful  little  child  stood  before  him — a  boy  of  perhaps  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
who  looked  straight  into  David's  adoring  eyes  and  smiled. 

Thanking  Judah  for  the  cordial  hospitality  which  he  so  urgently  offered,  the 
travelers  expressed  their  longing  to  behold  their  own  home  again.  So  together  the 
two  families  made  their  way  to  the  little  unoccupied  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Turning  the  bend  in  the  road,  the  little  group  beheld  their  abandoned  home 
abounding  in  luxuriant  beauty.  The  old  dead  vine  on  the  fence  had  turned  green, 
heavy  now  with  its  luscious  purple  weight,  and  small  rippling  shoots  of  yellow  grain 
waved  in  a  golden  profusion. 

Inside  the  little  cottage,  the  homecomers  were  thanking  Judah  and  his  good  wife 
for  their  kind  assistance,  when  the  young  mother  suddenly  missed  her  golden-haired 
boy.  Hastening  to  the  door,  she  looked  anxiously  about.  There  he  was!  Cuddled  in 
a  little  hollow  patch  in  the  sweet  soft  grain — sound  asleep,  his  silky  curls  like  the 
rippling  grain  around  him.  One  little  dimpled  hand  held  a  bunch  of  ripe  purple 
grapes  and  a  few  shoots  of  the  wheat.  The  other  was  clasped  trustingly  in  the  hand 
of  the  bov  who  lay  close  to  his  side,  a  faint  smile  on  his  flushed  face.  David  had 
found  a  friend. 

Marjorie  Mather,  '30 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A 
CONFRATERNITY  WORKER 

In  teaching  religion  to  children  who  have  never  attended  a  Catholic  school,  and 
who  have  only  a  faint  idea  of  God  and  His  Church,  one  meets  with  many  amusing 
incidents. 

How  well  I  remember  the  first  day  that  I  taught  Catechism !  I  had  been 
waiting  outside  the -public  school  for  about  twenty  minutes.  As  the  children  came 
out,  I  asked  them  if  they  were  Catholics.  Some  said  yes,  others,  no.  Then  there 
were  those  who  did  not  seem  to  know  what  I  meant  by  "Catholic"  It  was  a  little 
colored  girl  with  kinky  black  hair  and  wondering  brown  eyes,  all  dressed  in  white, 
who  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Naw,  I  ain't  Catholic — I'ms  Americum." 

It  took  me  almost  a  half-hour  to  gather  about  fifteen  children  who  really  knew 
that  they  were  Catholics.  These  I  brought  to  the  Church.  I  had  a  rather  hard 
time  making  them  keep  quiet,  but  when  they  were  finally  settled  down,  I  began  to 
ask  them  their  names.     A  few  could  give  me  their  first  name  only,  and  when  I  asked 
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for  their  addresses,  some  would  say,  "I  live  on  such-and-such  a  street,"  but  could 
not  tell  their  number.  I  finally  gave  up  trying  to  get  further  information,  and 
began  to  ask  a  few  general  questions.  "Where  is  God?"  1  asked  a  little  girl  who 
was  talking  with  her  friend  in  the  front  seat.  My  question  came  so  unexpectedly 
that  she  jumped  up  and  timidly  replied,  "Oh,  why,  God  is  everywhere." 

"Say,"  I  heard  one  of  the  boys  whisper,  "Is  He  in  your  pocket?"  She  turned  and 
looked  at  him — then  at  me.  Putting  her  tiny  hand  into  her  pocket,  she  said,  "Well, 
I  don't  know,  but  don't  you  think  my  pocket  is  too  small  ?" 

The  Friday  just  before  All  Saints'  Day  I  asked  if  anyone  could  tell  me  what 
great  feast  was  approaching.  Rose,  a  wooly-headed  little  darkey,  asked  quickly, 
"Isn't  it  Hallowe'en?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "it  is  one  of  the  holvdavs  of  obligation.  Now  can  you  tell  me, 
Rose?" 

"Oh,    then    it's   Thanksgiving   Day — that   comes   in    November." 

Shortly  before  Ash  Wednesday  the  following  conversation  took  place: 

"Who  can  tell  me  what  Lent  is?"   I   asked. 

Helen  stood  up  and  seemed  so  anxious  to  tell,  that  I  said,  "Well,  Helen,  perhaps 
you  can  tell  me?" 

"Yes,  isn't  it  the  time  before  Easter?"  she  asked  timidly. 

"You  are  right,  but  can  you  tell  me  how  many  days  there  are  in  Lent,  and 
what  we  should  do  during  that  time?" 

Before  Helen  had  a  chance  to  answer,  little  Jimmy  jumped  up. 

"There  are  forty  days  and  you  shouldn't  do  anything  that  you  like." 

"But  what  do  you  mean  by  anything  you  like?"  I  asked  him. 

"Well,  you  shouldn't  eat  things  that  you  like." 

"But,"  cried  Tom  earnestly,  "I'd  starve,  'cause  I  like  everything.  How  can  I 
keep  it?" 

Another  day  I  asked  an  older  girl  to  explain  to  the  First  Communion  class  what 
one  should  do  before  going  to  Confession. 

"Well,"  she  explained,  "one  must  have  sins  to  tell  to  the  priest." 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "you  must  examine  your  conscience,  but  what  else  must 
you  do?" 

"Oh,  you  must  say — now  what  do  you  call  that  long  prayer  that  I  never  get 
straight?" 

One  of  the  girls  brought  her  five-year-old  sister  with  her  to  class  not  so  long  ago. 

"Make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  I  said  to  the  little  one. 

"Make  sign  cross,"  she   repeated   after  me. 

"Yes,  can  you  make  it?"  I  asked. 

"Make  it,"  she   repeated. 

"Say  in  'the  name  of  the  Father,'  and  then  put  your  hand  on  your  forehead,"  I 
told  her. 

"Say  in  name  Father  and  put  hand  on — what  did  you  say?" 

I  finally  gave  up  and  decided  that  the  child  was  too  young  to  learn  much  about 
her  religion. 

"I  hope  that  none  of  you  ever  goes  to  bed  without  saying  vour  prayers.  Do 
vou  sav  yours  every  night?"  I  asked  one  of  the  smaller  children. 

"No,   I   don't." 

"But  why  don't  you?" 

"Because  sometimes   I   haven't   anything  to   ask   for." 

Perhaps  many  grown  persons,  if  the  truth  were  told,  would  have  to  answer  the 
last  question  in  the  same  way  that  this  child  did — "Because  sometimes  I  haven't  any- 
thing to  ask  for." 

Isabel  Pino,  '30. 
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Casts   of  "All  on  a  Summer's  Day"  and  ".Mechanical  Jan: 
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AN  ANNIVERSARY  LETTER  TO  VERGIL 


My  Dear  Vergil : 

Perhaps  you  "stand  amazed" — if  I  may  borrow  your  frequent  epigram — at  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  me  on  your  anniversary,  and  are  astounded  at  my  familiar  salutation. 
However,  when  you  learn  that  I  have  been  reading  (if  you  call  a  continual  referring 
to  vocabulary  and  construction  grammars,  reading)  your  letters  for  the  past  six 
months,  you  will  understand  my  reasons  for  such  informality. 

Do  you  realize,  as  you  settle  back  on  your  gold  covered  couch  in  the  presence  of 
your  immortal  characters,  or  recline  in  the  garden  of  your  Stygian  home  beside  a 
sparkling,  limpid  pool  where  a  bubbling  fountain  joyfully  plays,  and  white  swans 
lazily  glide  over  the  smooth  water — do  you  realize  what  a  "near  tragedy"  was  your 
request  that  the  "Aeneas"  should  be  destroyed,  upon  your  death?  Had  such  a  desire 
been  fulfilled,  what  a  masterpiece  the  world  -would  have  lost! 

It  will  please  you  to  know  that  even  though  Latin  is  considered  a  "dead  lang- 
uage," your  works  have  lived  in  the  tomes  of  the  sages — and  in  school  books! — from 
your  death  even  until  today.  Despite  the  fact  that  you  are  the  tyrant  forcing  me  to 
spend  hours  of  valuable  time,  and  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  revealing  the  verses  you 
yourself  could  not  complete,  I,  as  well  as  innumerable  others,  admire  your  ability, 
and  we  congratulate  you  upon  your  mighty  accomplishments. 

It  may  be  that  you  do  not  know  that  this  yrear  your  statues,  pictures,  and  espe- 
cially your  writings  will  be  given  foremost  attention  in  universities,  magazines,  news- 
papers, schools,  and  in  many  a  home.  Your  pleasant  life  and  labors  will  therefore  be 
brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe  once  again,  and  everybody  in  some  manner  or 
other  will   (or  should)  pay  you  tribute. 

So,  dear  Vergil,  be  pleased  to  accept  the  respectful  felicitations  of  an  admirer  who 
has  learned,  through  many  midnight  vigils,  to  value  highly  your  magnificent  works. 

Vale, 

Madge  Davidson,  '30. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  LATIN 

Latin,  as  well  as  many  of  the  modern  languages,  lies  buried  beneath  the  earth.  A 
language  may  be  said  to  die,  but  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  perish  altogether.  When  the 
people  speaking  a  certain  tongue  become  extinct,  their  language  is  said  to  be  "dead." 
But,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  series  of  dialects  springs  up  in  the  place  of  the  language 
no  longer  used,  dialects  which  greatly  resemble  the  parent  tongue.  Words  and  forms 
no  longer  useful  are  discarded ;  new  additions  are  made.  In  such  a  manner  may  a 
language  live  on  in  its  descendants. 

I  am  not  here  to  bury  Latin,  but  rather  to  praise  it.  To  me,  it  would  seem 
unfair  to  deprive  the  younger  generation  of  a  full  understanding  of  that  which  is 
best  in  English  literature.And  yet,  how  can  they  really  understand  the  wanderings 
of  Ulysses,  or  how  can  the  names  of  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Vergil  be  more  than  mere 
definitions  if  there  has  been  little  or  no  study  of  Latin? 
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American  Poetry,  for  instance,  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  works  of  Vergil. 
The  New  England  Poets,  especially,  allude  to  this  classicist  in  many  of  their  poems. 
Bryant,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  translating  some  of  the  notable  passages  in  the 
Aene'ul.  Longfellow  often  showed  his  great  love  for  Italy,  the  scene  of  the  never- 
dying  Aeneid,  in  his  numerous  poems. 

Latin  is  the  basis  of  all  modern  languages.  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  helps  in  the  understanding  of  English  and  gives  a  necessary  training  in  the 
choice  of  words.  There  are  very  few  words  in  the  English  language  that  are  not 
derivatives  from  the  Latin. 

In  addition,  the  study  of  Latin  entails  the  study  of  History — an  application  which 
brings  down  to  us  the  causes  underlying  human  conduct.  This  knowledge  serves  to 
broaden  the  individual  and  produces  a  sympathetic  understand  big  of  people  who  lived 
under  different  conditions  ;  it  causes  the  student  to  think — the  necessary  object  of  edu- 
cation.     This  result,  alone,  would  indeed  justify  its  study. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  Latin,  like  all  the  good  things  of  life,  is  hard  to 
get  and  harder  to  retain,  but  when  once  known  and  mastered,  is  a  joy  forever. 

Rosemary  Barry,  '30. 


THE  STORE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

With  the  approach  of  the  new  year,  every  good  merchant  is  busy  taking  his 
inventory.  The  girls  in  the  corner  department  store  are  measuring  bolts  and  bolts 
of  costly  material — the  fruit  man  is  counting  boxes  of  red  apples — even  the  ragged 
little  newsboy  is  counting  the  round,  shining  pennies  in  his  pocket. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  I,  also,  shall  begin  the  task  of  checking 
up  mv  stock  in  trade-knowledge.  The  inventory  in  question  can  be  taken  neither 
by  the  yard  stick,  nor  by  the  scales,  but  is  determined  by  the  development  of  my 
mental  achievement.  Have  I  sufficiently  increased  my  stock  on  the  shelves  of  knowl- 
edge?     Have  I  stored  up  any  new  and  worthwhile  commodities? 

For  instance,  perhaps,  I  find  that  there  has  been  a  loss,  say,  in  the  history  depart- 
ment. By  persistent  studying  and  bv  reading  of  new  current  topics  I  could  remedy 
this  condition,  thereby  making  a  profit. 

Perhaps  the  English  shelf,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  benefited,  the  contents 
thereon  being  bright  and  new.  The  stock  on  this  shelf  has  been  replenished  many 
times  during  the  past  year.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  conscientious  studying, 
and  bv  attentiveness  at  recitation  periods. 

The  miscellaneous  shelf  holds  the  various  foreign  languages — Latin,  French  and 
Spanish.  Has  dust  accumulated  on  the  Latin — in  other  words — have  I  failed  to 
make  sufficient  use  of  this  study?  Then,  too,  perhaps  there  should  be  more  profit  in 
French  or  in  Spanish,  for  they  form  part  of  the  necessary  background  for  college. 

Scrutinizing  my  net  profit  for  the  past  year,  I  discover  that  my  average  is  perhaps 
eighty-five  percent.  Why  could  not  it  have  been  raised  to  ninety-five,  or  even  to  one 
hundred  percent?  Concentration  on  my  studies  and  perfect  attention  in  class  might 
have   accomplished    this. 

Like  many  merchants,  I  have  checked  up  on  certain  commodities  at  different 
times  during  the  year.  The  inventory  sheet  is  similar  to  our  report  cards.  It  is  a 
definite  check  on  our  business. 

As  I  finish  up  with  my  inventory,  I  hop?  I  shall  find  that  the  condition  of  my 
store  is  better  than  it  has  been  in  preceding  years,  and  that  my  well-balanced  books 
will  prove  that  I  have  made  a  net  profit. 

Rita  Umhoefer,   '30. 
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Agnes   Donnelly,   Rosemarie   Arena,   Miss    Weling,   Elizabeth    Francis 
Miss  Gaines,  Nance  Graves,  Catherine  Kelly,  Marion  Kennedy 


THE  IDEALS  OF  AMERICAN  STATESMEN 
CHALLENGE  THE  YOUTH  OF  TODAY 

Since  the  dawn  of  history,  nations  have  labored  to  solve  the  most  perplexing  of 
all  social  problems — government.  Down  the  long  ages  marked  with  hard  scars  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  the  distinctive  heritage  of  man  could  be  dimly  traced :  namely, 
the  right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  These  inherent  and  inalienable 
rights  are  the  possession  of  Americans  today.  It  was  the  glory  of  our  American  fore- 
fathers to  create  a  new  nation,  a  new  government,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  the  freedom 
and  equality  of  man. 

In  the  busy  curriculum  of  our  daily  lives  we  so  often  forget  the  immeasurable 
debt  we  owe  to  those  men — men  who  evolved  a  nation  so  complete,  so  powerful,  that 
for  ^more  than  a  century  it  has  governed  peoples  of  every  race  and  clime  in  peace  and 
harmony. 

Fellow  Americans,  do  we  seriously  realize  what  the  Constitution  is,  and  what  it 
embodies?  It  is  the  expression  of  a  God-given  principle,  fought  for  by  statesmen  of 
superior  patriotism,  wisdom  and  integrity ;  statesmen  who  gathered  together  that 
fragile  and  inadequate  document,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  with  a  courage 
born  of  the  hour,  demolished  it  and  in  its  stead  left  that  mighty  citadel  of  democracy 
which  today  is  the  proud  inheritance  of  every  Amercan — cur  Constitution. 
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The  formulation  of  our  Constitution  was  the  result  of  a  gradual  but  complete 
change  within  the  colonies,  from  a  monarchial,  to  a  republican  control.  Our  fore- 
fathers in  the  Constitutional  Convention  studied  the  political  and  legal  declarations 
of  other  peoples,  and  together  with  their  actual  experience  of  colonial  government, 
blended  them  into  a  remarkable  and  concise  document ;  a  document  employing  an 
executive,  a  legislative  and  a  judicial  department,  checked  and  balanced  to  bring  about 
perfect  synchronization  in  government;  a  document  which  reflects  the  true  personality 
of  the  immortals  who  conceived  and  fashioned  our  Constitution  and  the  men  of  vision 
who  interpreted  it.  They  have  left  the  indelible  print  of  their  character  upon  our 
nation.  There  was  the  calm  dignity  of  Washington,  whose  sincerity  and  moderation 
gave  that  document  its  first  assurance  of  success.  The  keen  perception  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  sensed  the  necessity  for  a  strongly  centralized  government,  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  newly-gained  independence.  These  two  were  aided  by  the  sage 
wisdom  of  Franklin,  the  legal  mind  of  Madison,  and  the  intense  patriotism  of  every 
member  of  that  famous  assembly.  These  leaders  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  the  newly 
made  Americans  thq  love  of  freedom,  the  appreciation  of  high  ideals,  and  the  broad 
sympathies  which  have  characterized  our  nation  since  that  time.  Later,  when  that- 
same  national  unity  was  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  dark  chasm  of  state  rights,  there 
arose  from  the  masses,  Lincoln,  the  champion  of  democracy. 

The  results  which  followed  the  great  Civil  War  gave  ample  proof  of  the  stability 
and  immortality  of  our  Constitution.  The  founders  of  the  Constitution  had  breathed 
into  the  inert  document  the  living  breath  of  Americanism.  The  Union  stood,  Democ- 
racy triumphed,  and  the  Fathers  had  not  labored  in  vain ! 

Upon  us,  the  American  Youth,  rests  as  weighty  a  responsibility  as  that  which 
rested  upon  the  giant  souls  who  framed  our  Constitution,  and  upon  the  brave  leaders 
who  preserved  it.  Our  Constitution  must  remain  intact  for  the  continuance  of  a 
democracy. 

The  United  States  today  is  confronted  with  many  serious  and  complicated  prob- 
lems. Revolutionary  doctrines  are  destroying  established  order.  Injustice  exists,  politi- 
cal reforms  are  needed.  The  disintegration  of  the  Russian  government,  leaving  chaos 
and  tyranny  in  its  wake,  is  a  glaring  example  of  what  ambition  and  vicious  principles  of 
immorality  work  upon  a  commonwealth.  Tyranny  has  but  one  connotation,  whether 
it  goes  under  the  name  of  Czarism,  Leninism  or  Communism,  and  cannot  exist  with 
a  true  democracy.  Shall  it  be  said  that  our  country  nourishes  within  its  boundaries 
the  germ  capable  of  becoming  the  parody  of  government  existing  in  Russia? 

Let  it  be  our  endeavor,  O  Youth  of  America,  to  emulate  the  selfless  men  who 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  betterment  of  mankind.  If  unselfish  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  Constitution  wholly  grips  the  youth  of  today  we  shall  develop 
the  spirit  with  which  our  Leaders  of  tomorrow  will  be  fired,  bringing  genius  and  power 
to  solve  the  great  industrial  and  economic  problems  of  the  future. 

Marion  Kennedy,  '30. 


EXAMS 


The  ex.  has  passed. 
No  more  I'll  cram. 
The  ex.  has  passed— 
What  an  exam ! 
Luck  passed  me  up. 
Fate  chose  my  lot. 
The  ex.  has  passed— 
But  I  have  not! 


Agnes  Donnelly,  '30. 
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ALADDIN  CLUB 

Through  the  careful  guidance  and  capable  direction  of  Miss  Ruth  Gaines,  the 
Aladdins  have  become — perhaps  not  new  Sarah  Bernhardts  and  Julia  Marlowes,  but 
at  least  very  earnest  and  aspiring  admirers  of  these  celebrated  actresses. 

On  September  17,  1929,  the  Aladdins,  holding  their  first  meeting  of  the  year, 
found  that  they  needed  new  members  to  fill  the  chairs  left  vacant  by  Seniors  of  1929. 

A  call  for  tryouts  was  issued  a  week  later.  From  those  who  presented  themselves 
for  selection,  twenty-five  were  chosen.  This  small  number,  however,  does  not  indicate 
lack  of  talent  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  not  selected,  for  it  was  in  compliance 
with  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Club,  that  there  may  be  only  thirty-five  members  at  one 
time.  Those  who  were  not  received  this  year  have  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
becoming  part  of  the  welcome  addition  to  the  Club  next  September. 

There  were  severval  outstanding  plays  of  the  year : 

Station  YYY,  a  one  act  comedy  by  Clements,  given  November  19,  1929.  The 
Misses  Nance  Graves,  Betty  Stark,  Lucille  Matulich,  Ruth  Thorup,,  Rose  M.  Arena, 
Jeannette  Wittier,  Harriet  Poxon,  and  Marion  Garrison  were  included  in  the  cast. 

December  28,  1929,  the  Aladdins  entertained  St.  Patrick's  Parish  with  a  one 
act  Christmas  play,  Mimi  Lights  the  Candle,  with  the  Misses  Frances  Fox,  Madeline 
O'Connor,  Leone  La  Porte,  Claire  Hannin,  Jeannette  Wittier,  Arlene  Cameron, 
Mary  Fenton,  Marjorie  Mathers,  and  Harriet  Poxon. 

February  25,  1930,  the  Aladdins  presented  The  Marriage  Proposal.  The  Misses 
Eileen  Davidson,  Anna  Grusling,  and  Marjorie  Mathers  were  included  in  the  cast. 

March  18,  1930,  a  phantasy,  The  King's  English,  was  presented  to  the 
Student  Body  by  the  Club.  Cast:  Madeline  O'Connor,  Martha  Eccleston,  Janet 
Morris,  Mary  Fenton,  Dorothy  Hamilton,  Kay  Williams,  Harriet  Poxon,  Beula 
Benson,  Marion  Garrison,  and  Rose  Marie  Arena. 

April  30,  1930,  The  Mechanical  Jane  was  presented  in  a  recital  program,  with 
the  Misses  Lucille  Matulich,  Clementine  Fisher,  and  Ana  Marie  Alvarez. 

May  7,  1930,  All  On  a  Summer's  Day  was  given  by  Ruth  Thorup,  Dixine 
Marshall,  Janet  Morris  and   Betty  Stark. 

The  success  of  the  Aladdin  Club  of  this  year  is,  we  hope,  an  assurance  of  its 
future  accomplishments  for  the  future  and  remaining  members ;  and  the  girls  of 
the  Class  of  '30  will  note  with  pride  and  interest  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
Aladdin  Club. 

Lucille  Matulich,  '30 
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BOARDETTES 

Our  school  year  is  ended,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  of  regret,  we  leave  our  Alma 
Mater,  only  to  drift  back  again  in  dreams,  remembering  our  joys  and  cares.  As  first 
President  of  the  Boardettes  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  remember  how,  in  a  very 
unexpected  assembly,  the  boarding  students  expressed  their  desire  to  further  self- 
government,  by  unanimously  electing  a  president  of  their  own.  The  new  "club" 
progressed  rapidly,  entertaining  much,  and  thoroughly  enjoying  the  newly  gained 
advantages. 

An  entertainment  committee  provided  for  our  amusement,  and  kept  lively  any 
dark  days  that  happened  our  way.  Never  a  holiday,  never  a  birthday  escaped  notice 
of  the  committee.    A  memorable  party  or  novel  celebration  marked  each  festive  day. 

Our  newspaper,  under  the  able  guidance  of  an  excellent  staff,  proved  a  huge  suc- 
cess. Every  Boardette  has  enthusiastically  given  her  aid,  to  the  best  of  her  literary 
ability.  And  may  I  say  here  that  every  effort  was  deeply  appreciated  by  the  entire 
staff.  The  "Boardorian  Lowdown"  made  a  noble  stand,  and  still  holds  its  honorary 
rank. 

On  behalf  of  the  Boardettes  I  wish  to  express  the  sincere  hope  that  the  organiza- 
tion will  continue  to  prosper  in  the  years  to  come,  bringing  as  much  happiness  to  stu- 
dents of  future  years  as  it  has  to  its  founders. 

Madge  Davidson,  '30. 

President. 
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PARODY 

(Apologies  to  Longfellow) 

Listen,  my  friends,  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  the  midnight  spread  of  the  Seniors  dear ; 

At  the  stroke  of  twelve  they  crept  down  the  hall — 

Every  Senior,  one  and  all — 

Softly,  for  fear  someone  would  hear. 

I  had  said  to  my  friend,  "If  the  class  will  come 

By  hall  or  court  to  my  room  tonight, 

A  light  will  shine  through  the  transom  high 

From  room  twenty-two  as  a  signal  light — 

'Off,'  don't  come — 'On,'  come  on, 

And  I  at  the  door  will  waiting  be, 

Ready  to  rise  and  ready  to  flee 

Through  every  room  and  every  'dorm,' 

If  someone  should  come  not  expected  by  me." 

You  know  the  rest.    You  have  heard  it  said, 
How  the  Sisters  came — they  looked — and  we  fled,- 
How  we  scampered  like  mad  from  hall  to  hall, 
Into  dark  corners  from  peremptory  call, 
Dodging  the  chasers  now  and  again, 
Entering  rooms  to  hide  from  them, 
Into  the  closets  and  under  the  beds — 
We  girls  had  completely  lost  our  heads. 
So  through  the  buildings  the  Seniors  chased, 
And  so  through  the  rooms  went  our  cry  of  alarm 
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To  everyone  who  was  able  to  hear, 
(No  cry  of  defiance,  but  one  of  fear!) 
A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore  ! 
A  Sister  had  come  and  found  us  there, 
'Twas  too  late  then  to  begin  to  take  care, 
For  in  that  hour  to  us  were  given 
Demerits  galore  and  to  bed  we  were  driven. 
The  aforesaid  party  was  not  even  begun. 
Unforeseen  tragedy  ended  our  fun. 

Mary  Virginia  Eisener,  '30. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

Dear  Helen : 

Mother  and  I  have  just  returned  from  visiting  Saint  Mary's  Academy,  and  I 
am  simply  thrilled  to  death,  for  I  am  really  going  to  boarding  school.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  perfect? 

The  school  is  just  too  wonderful  for  words.  I  was  "scared  pink"  when  we  first 
went  in,  but  Sister  was  so  nice  to  us,  and  we  were  shown  so  many  unique  things  that 
when  we  were  ready  to  go  Mother  had  to  literally  drag  me  from  the  place.  First  Sister 
took  us  to  the  library,  and  what;  a  library!  It  was  filled  with!  the  most  comfortable 
looking  armchairs,  and  I  noticed  that  in  the  most  comfortable  of  all,  a  girl  was  seated, 
reading  a  book  entitled  "Flaming  Youth"  (I  saw  the  title  as  I  passed  by).  Reading, 
you  know,  has  never  appealed  to  me,  but  with  chairs  and  books  like  that  I  believe 
I  am  going  to  become  a  regular  lounging  bookworm. 

Next  we  went  to  the  dining  room.  Really,  my  dear,  it  is  almost  as  if  one  were 
in  a  hotel  dining  room.  Instead  of  having  the  long  tables  you  would  naturally  expect 
in  a  boarding  school,  there  are  small  tables  which  just  seat  four.  I  can  hardly  wait 
for  my  first  meal  at  Saint  Mary's. 

We  then  went  upstairs  to  see  the  private  rooms  and  dormitories.  I  want  to  be 
in  a  "dorm"  because  of  the  "feeds"  and  pillow  fights  that  are  held  there.  In  one  of 
the  dormitories  a  girl  was  playing  a  radio.  Can  you  imagine  it? — a  radio — not  only 
that,  but  some  of  the  girls  were  dancing.  That  nearly  finished  me.  I  just  begged 
Mother  to  let  me  stay,  but  she  seemed  to  think  I  should  go  home  and  get  my  clothes 
ready,  so  we  went  home. 

Do  you  remember  over  at  school  last  year  how  the  Sisters  would  never  let  us  wear 
sleeveless  dresses?  Well,  here  it  is  all  different.  I  saw  Sister  talking  to  some  girls 
who  had  on  low-necked  and  sleeveless  dresses.  They  were  smiling,  and  Sister  didn't 
seem  to  be  minding  at  all.  I  also  saw  a  girl  sneaking  into  a  private  room  and  she 
had  some  Van  de  Kamp  boxes  under  her  arm.  I'll  bet  a  "feed"  was  scheduled  in  there, 
don't  you?  On  the  way  out  I  noticed  the  veranda,  and  it  is  really  most  attractive. 
It  has  the  finest  old  rustic  furniture,  and  the  most  beautiful  ferns.  I  guess  the  girls 
go  out  there  and  read  in  the  afternoons.  There  didn't  happen  to  be  any  there  at  that 
time.     I  suppose  they  were  all  upstairs  dressing  for  dinner. 

Well,  I've  only  a  week  to  wait,  and  it  is  certainly  going  to  be  a  strain  on  my 
patience.     I'll  write  you  later  and  let  you  know  how  it  is. 

Excitedly  yours, 

Sally  Peterson. 
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Dear  Helen : 

Did  you  get  my  other  letter,  the  one  I  wrote  a  couple  of  weeks  ago>  (it  seems  a 
year)  when  I  was  home  (will  I  ever  see  home  again?).  If  you  did,  tear  it  up,  burn 
it,  do  anything  with  it  but  get  it  out  of  the  way!  I'm  just  about  on  the  verge  of 
committing  suicide.  Never  have  I  been  so  homesick!  Never  leave  your  home,  Helen; 
you'll  never  realize  how  much  home  means  to  you  until  you  leave  it. 

Remember  what  I  said  about  the  wonderful  library?  Well,  I've  never  even 
seen  the  place.  I  found  out  later  that  it  is  for  Faculty  use  only  (and  I  don't  know 
when  they  use  it,  for  they  are  always  in  evidence  elsewhere).  Not  that  we  don't  get 
plenty  of  library  work,  but  there  is  a  students'  library  we  are  supposed  to  use,  a  long, 
bare  room  with  the  hardest  chairs  I  have  ever  sat  in,  and  there  is  the  strictest  librarian 
you  can  imagine.  The  walls  are  lined  with  the  most  enticing  bookcases  (filled  with 
the  loveliest  reference  books).    The  girl  I  had  seen  in  the  Faculty  library  was  a  visitor. 

The  dining  room  looks  the  same,  but  what  a  difference!  They  make  us  eat 
spinach.  Can  you  imagine  me  eating  spinach?  Every  time  we  talk  just  a  little  bit 
too  loud  Sister  rings  the  bell,  and  we  have  to  sit  for  five  whole  minutes  without  saying 
a  word.  We  can't  even  order  what  we  want  for  dinner.  It's  just  served  to  us,  and 
we  eat  it  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

As  for  the  radio,  we  are  allowed  to  have  it  on  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  after- 
noon, just  about  the  time  all  the  speakers  decide  to  come  on.  I  found  out  later  that 
the  girls  I  had  seen  dancing  had  to  stay  in  that  Sunday. 

I  am  sending  home  five  sleeveless  dresses.  They  are  absolutely  useless  to  me. 
Those  girls  I  mentioned  may  have  been  smiling  then,  but  you  should  see  them  now. 
Talk  about  your  long  faces. 

We've  tried  to  have  three  "feeds"  since  I've  been  here,  but  every  time,  in  steps 
Sister.  They  seem  to  have  an  uncanny  way  of  finding  out  these  things.  The  Van 
de  Kamp  boxes  that  the  girl  was  sneaking  intoi  her  room  were  filled  with  bugs,  etc., 
for  biology.  Her  room  mate  won't  let  her  bring  them  in  the  room  so  she  has  to 
sneak  them  in. 

If  you  know  what  is  best  for  you,  stay  home.  If  I  live,  my  dear,  I'll  write  again, 
but  I  have  my  doubts  if  you  will  ever  receive  a  letter. 

Sadly  yours, 

Sally  Peterson 

Janet  Morris,  '30. 


THE  JOURNALISM  CLASS 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Saint  Mary's  Academy,  a  Journalism  class 
has  been  established,  a  class  which  has  thrived  remarkably.  In  former  years  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  to  include  Journalism  in  the  prescribed  High  School  course. 
Now  it  is  a  popular  subject  in  many  schools.  The  popularity  of  this  subject  is 
due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  newspapers,  so  important  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  people 
of  today.  The  fact  that  news  writing  is  studied  in  the  schools  helps  to  prepare  the 
students  with  a  vocational  outlook  on  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  course  is  interviewing.  The  students 
of  this  year's  class  began  this  phase  of  the  work  by  interviewing  class  teachers  and 
members  of  the  Faculty.  Finally,  people  of  renown  were  interviewed.  This  work 
was  enthusiastically  taken  up  by  the  students,  to  the  extent  that  two  very  gratifying 
interviews  were  obtained  this  year,  that  of  the  cousin  of  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  that  of 
Master  Jackie  Coogan,  both  of  which  are  given  here. 

Agnes  Donnelly,  '30. 
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AN  INTERVIEW 

All  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  the  renowned  G.  K.  Chesterton  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  this  celebrated  author  has  a  first  cousin 
living  in  Santa  Barbara. 

One  bright  morning  in  March  found  us,  two 
proud  members  of  the  journalism  class,  speeding 
toward  Santa  Barbara  by  way  of  the  new  coast 
route.  At  half  past  two  we  were  standing  on  the 
front  door  steps  of  "Copley  Cottage,"  residence  of 
C.  A.  Chesterton.  It  was  Mrs.  Chesterton  herself 
who  graciously  received  the  two  eager  "cub  re- 
porters," and  led  us  to  Mr.  Chesterton,  who,  having 
an  Englishman's  love  for  flowers,  was  working  in 
his  garden. 

"As  it  is  Labor  Day,"  announced  "C.  A."  (we 
soon  found  out  that  this  is  Mrs.  Chesterton's  fav- 
orite nickname  for  her  husband)  "you'll  have  to 
excuse  my  appearance."  (In  his  own  garden  each 
man  is  king,  and  if  he  prefers  a  tattered  hat  to  a 
golden  crown,  homely  jeans  to  royal  ermine,  who 
will  dare  to  raise  his  voice  in  protest?) 

Mr.  Chesterton  then  went  on  to  explain  that  the  reason  he  spoke  of  "labor  day" 
was  that  he  never  worked  on  any  other  day  but  Sunday. 

Learning  that  we  were  from  Saint  Mary's  Academy  and  greatly  desired  infor- 
mation regarding  his  renowned  cousin,  Mr.  Chesterton  said:  "Both  Mrs.  Chesterton 
and  I  are  always  very  ready  to  comment  on  G.K's  works,  but  as  for  the  man  himself, 
I'm  sorry — but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  tell  you  very  much  about  him — very  little,  in  fact — 
I  haven't  seen  him,  you  know,  for  over  fifty  years!" 

In  a  hearty  voice  that  I  imagine  must  be  an  exact  replica  of  his  well-known 
relative,  Mr.  Chesterton  went  on  to  say  that  he  enjoyed  G.  K.'s  books  immensely. 
Here  Mrs.  Chesterton  broke  in  to  disagree  with  her  husband,  voicing  the  opinion 
that  some  of  the  works  would  be  much  the  better  with  certain  lengthy  passages 
omitted. 

After  extracting  a  promise  from  us  that  we  would  not  "put  in  anything  that 
was  uncomplimentary,"  Mr.  Chesterton  bade  us  goodbye;  and  we  left  Copley  Cottage 
considering  ourselves  very  happy  to  have  as  much  as  seen  a  relative  of  the  great 
"G.K.C." 

Clementine  Fisher,  '30. 


C.  A.  Chesterton 
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THE  STUDY  HOUR 

(With  apologies  to  Longfellow) 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation 
That  is  known  as — the  Study  Hour. 

From  my  desk  I  see  in  the  distance, 

Off  in  a  corner  apart, 
Grave  Beulah  and  smiling  Loretta 

As  bravely  their  studies  they  start. 

A  whisper  and  then  a  silence — 

Close  to  my  side  I  hear — 
And  I  know  that  afoot  there  is  mischief 

If  Sister  does  not  interfere. 

A  sudden  disturbance  behind  me — 
Oh,  how  in  the  world  will  I  bear  it? 

I  look  just  in  time  to  discover 

That  Sister  has  marked  a  demerit! 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti, 
As  you  plot  in  the  old  study  hall, 

Such  a  capable  ruler  as  Sister 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all? 

She  has  you  fast  in  her  fortress — 

And  will  not  let  you  depart 
At  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Sunday, 

No  matter  how  broken  your  heart. 

And  even  till  sundown  she'll  keep  you, 
Yes,  keep  you  the  whole  long  day 

Till  your  jokes  shall  crumble  to  ruin 
And  moulder  in  dust  away. 


-Dorothy  Hamilton,  30. 


MY  ROSARY 

The  greatest  treasure  that  I  own 
Is  neither  gold  nor  precious  stone, 
And  yet  to  me  a  jewel  rare 
Which  I  caress  with  tender  care — 
My  Rosary. 

Eleanor  Devtn  '30- 
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Maude  Hochgraf 
Secretary 


Juliana   Haller 
Vice-President 


Vibiana    Furlong 
President 


Anna    Cremins 
Treasurer 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


The  students  of  St.  Mary's  Academy  are  now  able  to  boast  of  an  active  Athletic 
Association,  a  factor  which  plays  no  small  part  in  the  curriculum  of  our  school  life. 
This  organization  is  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  as  time  passes,  and  each 
year  greater  enthusiasm  for  systematic  outdoor  exercise  is  being  shown. 

In  order  to  further  the  interest  of  all  the  students  in  the  various  sports,  a  new 
idea  has  recently  been  carried  out.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association, 
the  entire  student  body  have  been  enrolled  as  members.  The  results  of  this  movement 
have  far  surpassed  our  highest  expectations. 

An  athletic  council,  composed  of  four  representatives  from  each  class,  meets  every 
Monday  for  the  purpose  of  scheduling  sports  events  for  the  coming  week.  Notices 
are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in  order  that  each  student  may  know  just  what  the 
program  is  to  be. 

Basketball  opened  the  athletic  season  in  1929.  The  first  game  was  played  by  the 
Seniors  and  Juniors.  The  Seniors  were  victorious,  and  all  through  the  season  kept 
up  the  good  work  till  they  reached  a  grand  climax  and  won  the  Basketball  cham- 
pionship. 

Baseball  also  aroused  much  enthusiasm  with  the  girls.  In  every  class  so  many 
wished  to  participate,  that  several  teams  were  necessary.  After  much  practice  the 
final  games  between  classes  were  played.     The  following  are  the  results : 

March    13      Seniors   vs.    Freshmen.... 22-  7 

March    17     Sophomores   vs.    Freshmen 13-16 

March  20     Seniors  vs.  Juniors.. 26-14 

March  27     Sophomores  vs.  Freshmen. 20-24 

April     3     Seniors  vs.  Juniors , 20-22 

April     7     Sophomores  vs.  Freshmen... 43-28 

April   10     Freshmen   vs.  Juniors 21-21 

April    11      Freshmen  vs.  Juniors 43-20 

Another  sport  in  which  a  lively  interest  has  been  shown  is  volley-ball.  Teams 
for  each  class  were  picked  and  then  the  real  games  began.  The  scores  of  the  games 
are  as  follows : 
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ATHLETIC  COUNCIL 

Affiles  Donnelly,  Mary  E.  Heberger,  Virginia  Dumm,  Marion   Garrison,  Patricia  Licb,  Elizabeth 

Francis,  Roscmarie  Arena,  Maude  Hocligraf,  Virginia  Von  dcr  Ahe,  Margaret  Walsh,  Marion 

Kennedy,  Beulah  Marie  Benson,  Frances  Borchard,  Marie   Velardi,  Helen  Raedell 

Juliana   Haller,   Vibiana   Furlong 


fist    game — 21-10 

April  4     Sophomores  vs.  Freshmen -{2nd  game — 21-19 

[3rd    game— 21-10 

April   7     Seniors  vs.  Juniors..... Llst,   ^mt~l\Ai 

(2nd   game — 21-  9 

fist  game — 20-21 
April   10     Sophomores    vs.    Freshmen -{2nd  game — 21-17 

[3rd    game — 31-  9 

April  28      Seniors  vs.   Sophomores 21-16 

April  29     Seniors  vs.   Sophomores 21-14 

May      1      Seniors    vs.    Sophomores 21-13 

After  the  tennis  tournament  was  schedided,  many  hard  sets  were  fought.  The 
victors  well  deserved  the  positions  they  have  attained.  Helen  Raedell  is  the  singles 
champion,  while  Gertrude   Bell  and  Dorothy   Black  hold  the  doubles  championship. 

Vibiana  Furlong  '30,  President. 
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Marion    Garrison 
Treasurer 


Rosemarie  Arena 
Secretary 


Margaret  Doud 
President 


"LES  CHEVALIERS" 

To  the  Girls  of  the  Riding  Club: 

The  success  of  the  Equestriennes'  Club  during  the  past  year  has  been  due,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  your  splendid  co-operation.  I  appreciate  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me  by  my  office.  I  have  nothing  but  regrets  at  leaving,  even  for  a  few  months,  the 
earnest  good  fellowship  of  you,  my  companions.  Accept,  then,  this  token  of  my 
regard  for  you,  this  acknowledgment  of  your  kindness,  this  appreciation  of  the  many 
good  times  we  have  enjoyed  together. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  Doud,  '31 

President 
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ALUMNAE 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  introduce  to  our  readers  a  goodly  number  of 
lovely  children — all  sons  and  daughters  of  members  of  the  Alumnae. 

We  regret  very  much  that  a  few  photographs  have  arrived  too  late  for  publica- 
tion. It  was  our  intention  to  include  a  picture  of  each  child.  The  limited  time  at 
our  disposal  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  reach  everyone. 


James  Rollins  Jr.,  Frances  Jane,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  are  the  three  beautiful 
children  of  Mrs.  James  Rollins,  formerly  Grace  Watson. 

Bobby  Despars,  the  two-year-old  son  of  Mrs.  H.  P.  Despars  (Mary  Daly) 
is  getting  a  birdseye  view  of  the  neighborhood.  His  big  sister,  Mary,  who  graduated 
from  St.  Mary's  last  year,  is  going  to  be  married  in  June  to  Burns  Baker. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Mauch  (Flavia  Herlihy)  is  the  proud  mother  of  three  beautiful 
children,  Bernard,  age  9,  Joe  Pat,  age  7,  and  Mary  Eleanor,  age  3.  It  is  evident  that 
the  children  enjoy  themselves  when  they  visit  their  grandmother's,  where  this  picture 
was  taken. 

"Mama  is  simple  minded",  insists  two-year-old  Henry,  son  of  Mrs.  Luitweiler 
(Elizabeth  Nicholson).  Her  one-year-old  son  George  has  an  inferiority  complex,  his 
favorite  expression  being  "Bad   Boy." 

The  four  children  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Murray  (Ethel  McDonald)  Patrick,  10  years, 
Margaret,  8  years,  Edward,  6j/2  years,  and  Ethel  Mae,  4^,  find  theatricals  very  fas- 
cinating, judging  from  these  pictures. 

This  picture  of  Frederick  Murray  Swenson,  son  of  Mrs.  F.  Swenson  nee 
(Helen  Murray),  is  typical  of  this  young  motor  enthusiast. 

John  Bernard  Hiss,  age  17  months,  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  B.  Hiss  (Mary  Louise 
Curran)  John  will  never  be  satisfied  until  someone  gives  him  the  moon — although  he 
does  look,  in  spite  of  his  unfulfilled  desire,  very  happy. 

James  Donahue  Jr.,  the  son  of  Mrs.  J.  Donahue  (Charlotte  Cox)  is  quite  an 
enthusiastic  horseman. 

Mathew  Ryan  is  the  14  year  old  son  of  Mrs.  Norman  McGuire  (Josephine 
Lane).     Mathew  is  now  greatly  interested  in  aviation. 

Marie  Breslin,  two-year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  G.  Breslin  (Agnes  Scully)  is 
evidently  very  fond  of  sun  baths.  Mrs.  Breslin  also  has  two  other  darling  little 
girls,  Anne,  age   1   year  and  Janet,  Al/2  months. 
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Mrs.  Charles  A.  Turk,  formerly  Marie  T.  Lindeken,  of  the  class  of  '17  is  the 
proud  mother  of  three  girls — Marie  Leatrice,  Gwendolyn  Rose  and  Agnes  Theresa. 
Marie  Leatrice  is  four  years  of  age,  Gwendolyn  Rose  three  and  Agnes  Theresa  just 
six  weeks  old.  Mrs.  Turk  is  proud  of  her  daughters  for  many  different  reasons,  the 
principal  one  being,  as  their  mother  says,  the  selection  of  St.  Mary's  by  Marie  and 
Gwendolyn  as  the  school  they  would  like  to  attend  when  old  enough.  Mrs.  Turk 
takes  pride  in  this  discriminating  selection  on  the  part  of  her  daughters,  because  she 
feels  that  it  demonstrates  clearly  that,  "though  youthful,  when  schools  are  considered, 
thev  are  content  with  only  the  best." 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Dolan.  (Margaret  Clark),  is  the  mother  of  four  beautiful  girls — 
Anne,  Theresa,  Helen,  and  Mary — all  very  much  like  their  mother. 

Mrs.  Poxon  (Judith  Furlong)  is  the  mother  of  three  healthy  young  sons, 
Leo,  John,  and  Vincent.  Leo  is  very  fond  of  pets  ;  John  does  a  great  deal  of  garden- 
ing (especially  in  beans)  while  Vincent,  trying  to  be  helpful  with  his  spade  (much 
to  John's  disgust, )   often  misses  a  weed. 

Dennis  and  Juanita  Gless,  children  of  Mrs.  C.  Gless  (formerly  Nellie  Duggan) 
fairly   radiate   happiness,   as  this   picture   shows. 
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H.   Poxon    '31 


Daughters  of  Alumnae 
B.  Connally  '31        M.  LaGrill  '33 


G.  Donahue  '31 


Mrs.  Wilson,  nee  Anna  Grant,  is  the  proud  mother  of  two  boys,  John  and 
Lewis  Grant  Wilson.  It  was  Lewis  who,  at  the  "Prince  and  the  Pauper"  last  Febru- 
ary, stood  up  in  his  seat  and  called  for  help  at  a  critical  part  in  the  play:  "There 
he  is!    There  he  is.     Get  him,  quick!" 

Little  Billy  White  is  a  cheerful  little  chap,  and  is  evidently  very  fond  of  animals. 
Jim  White,  the  cowboy  of  Manhattan  Beach,  must  be  aiming  for  the  movies.  Bob 
feels  quite  grown  up  in  comparison  with  his  younger  brothers.  They  are  the  sons 
of  Mrs.  Robert  White   (nee  Marie  Dolan). 

Mrs.  R.  LeGrill  (nee  Helen  Burke)  is  the  mother  of  Mary,  Virginia,  and 
Frances.  Frances  is  the  child,  who,  while  taking  instruction  for  first  communion 
came  home  with  this  startling  information:  "Mama,  Sister  said  to  tell  our  mothers 
we  would  be  late  to-night  because  we  are  going  to  destruction." 

Frank  and  Margaret  Mary  Hart  are  the  lovely  children  of  Mrs.  B.  B.  Hart, 
formerly  Coletta  Dailey. 

Alma  Marie  Ibbetson,  is  the  two-year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  B.  Ibbetson  (Alma 
Picou.)  Alma  has  a  little  vocabulary  of  her  own  which  is,  unfortunately,  (according 
to  her  mother)    as  yet  unpublishable. 

Mary  Ann  Conness  is  the  small  daughter  of  Mrs.  W.  Conness  (Christina  Strom). 

Mildred  Clare  and  Dorothy  James  are  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Floyd  D.  James, 
(Mildred  Hartesaugh). 

Kathleen  Eloise  O'Donnell  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  P.  O'Donnell  (Eloise 
Messenie.) 

Marie  Terese  and  Bruce  John  Tilton  are  the  son  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Tilton 
(Elizabeth  Ryan.) 

George  Chapman  Steinike  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  G.  Steinike   (Hortense  Chapman). 

Mathew  Phillip  Jr.,  and  Francis  Patrick  Flynn  are  the  sons  of  Mrs.  M.  Flynn 
(Frances  Dolan). 

Patricia  and  George  Gregory  Cunningham  are  the  son  and  daughter  of   Mrs. 
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G.  Cunningham    (Elizabeth  Dolan). 

Donald  Klinkhammer  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Charles  Klinkhammer  (Edith  Messenie). 

Jimmie,  David  and  Alice  Bernard  are  the  sons  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  J. 
Bernard   (Ruth  Kays). 

Mary  Jean,  Patsy,  and  James  Hogan  are  the  children  of  Mrs.  J.  Hogan  (Mary 
Cunningham). 

Hugh,  Mary  Adella,  Bernard,  and  Paul  Ibbetson  are  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Hugh  Ibbetson   (Adella  Hoeschen). 

Raymond  Joseph  Jr.,  and  George  Leaver  are  the  sons  of  Mrs.  R.  J.  Leaver 
(Gertrude  Whitaker). 

Charles  Quinn  Brady  Jr.  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  C.  Q.  Brady,   (Ruth  Dockweiler). 

Charles  Donlon  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Bertrand  Donlon   (Edith  Dynes). 

Frank  Jr.,  Kathleen,  Patricia,  Cynthia  Ann,  and  Betty  Jane  Breslin  are  the 
children   of   Mrs.   Frank   Breslin,    (Kathleen   Donlon). 

Joan  Elise,  Barbara  Ann  and  John  Bessolo  Jr.  are  the  son  and  daughters  of 
Mrs.  J.  Bessolo   (Irene  Toole). 

Virginia,  John  Martin,  and  Constance  McNamee  are  the  son  and  daughters 
of  Mrs.  L.   McNamee,    (Virginia  Martin). 

Renee  Charles  Escallier  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  V.  A.  Escallier,   (Vivian  Agoure). 

Loretta  McDermott,  '30 
Emily  Eccleston,  '31 


AN  APPRECIATION  TO  OUR  ADVERTISERS 

Put  on  your  specks,  pull  out  your  pen, 

Pick  up  your  paper  and  you'll  see  then 

In  the  following  pages  we've  arranged  just  so, 

All  of  the  places  you  really  should  know. 

Where  do  you  live  ?    Do  you  like  it  real  well  ? 

If  not,  take  the  name  of  a  splendid  hotel. 

Are  you  planning  to  furnish  your  wardrobe  anew? 

Here  are  the  stores  that  will  do  it  for  you. 

How  would  you  like  a  new  place  to  dine? 

Your  choice  is  right  here ;  these  are  all  mighty  fine. 

Have  you  clothes  to  be  cleaned  or  hats  to  be  blocked? 

If  so,  look  up  cleaners  whose  doors  are  ne'er  locked. 

Do  you  need  a  new  wave  or  perhaps  a  marcel  ? 

These  parlors  can  do  it  and  please  you  right  well. 

Your  car — how's  the  gas?   Is  there  oil  enough,  too? 

Just  drive  in  these  stations — they'll  check  it  for  you. 

Piano~ need  tuning?    Your  radio  go? 

The  music  stores  mentioned  can  fix  things  just  so. 

Know  of  a  wedding  you've  thought  of  for  hours? 

Go  to  these  florists  and  "Say  it  with  flowers." 

How  about  groceries?    Supply  getting  low? 

Here  are  pharmacists,  too — the  best  that  we  know. 

Have  your  paper  all  ready  and  write  as  you  read. 

Then  call  on  our  patrons ;  they  will  fill  every  need. 

Margaret  Mary  Lavin,  '30. 
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Doubles 
Dorothy  Black 


Champions 

Gertrude  Bell 


Singles  Champion 
Helen  Raedell 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NUMBER  ? 

One  Senior  shone  in   her  oration, 

Two  study  with  great  concentration. 

Three  are  "easy  goers"  'tis  said, 

Four  well  known  for  hair  of  red. 

Five  work   hard   for   "A"   in  Art. 

Six  study  much.     Their  aim?    "Be  smart." 

Seven  tower  'most  to  the  skies ; 

Eight  talk,  talk,  like  black  magpies. 

Nine  in  sports  quite  high  do  rate ; 

Ten  were  born  in  the  Golden   State. 

Fifty-two  in  the  Senior  class, 

Each  the  very  best  type  of  lass. 

We're  sorry,  forsooth,  no  space  we  can  find 

To  speak  of  their  talents;  perhaps  they  don't  mind. 

For  aye  will  the  "Thirties"  in  loyalty  true, 

Acknowledge  with  praise  what  to  each  one  is  due. 


Henriette  Maurin  '30. 
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BUILDING  MATERIAL  OR 
BUILDING  PROBLEMS 

Large  or  Small 

A  New  Home 

or  a  Closet  Shelf 


SASH 
DOORS 
ROOFING 
CEMENT 

f 


I  HydoParl^i 
Lumber  CoM 


MBER' 
INGLESI 
ULDING  [ 
LATH 

T 


Also  Paints  and  Builders  Hardware 

Phones:  THornwal  9214 

Also  Inglewood   Phone  after  June   1st 

6722  Angeles  Mesa  Drive  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


EDWARD  M.  BORCHERDING 
NORBERT  J.   BENAFEL 


Flower  Shop 

In   the  Heart  of    Wilshlrc 

Phone:  FItzroy  1996,    1997 

3904  WEST  6th  STREET 

Near  Western 

LOS  ANGELES 


Carl  Entenmann 
Jewelry  Co. 

Established  1888 

EMBLEMS  AND  CLASS  PINS, 

RINGS,    MEDALS    AND    TROPHIE0 

FRATERNITY    JEWELRY 

FINE    WATCH    REPAIRING 

A  SPECIALTY 

□    □    □ 

Factory    and    Salesroom    at 

1018    VENICE    BOULEVARD 

Phone  WEstmore  0328 

LOS    ANGELES 
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Why  Karol  Kuen  was 
Chosen  Over  17  Applicants 


Radium  Appliance  Company, 
346  South  Broadway,  was  seeking 
an  efficient  stenographer.  Seven- 
teen young  women  applied.  One 
after  another  were  rejected  .  .  . 
until  Karol  Kuen  appeared.  She 
was  given  the  position 
Why? 

If  you  are  ambi- 
tious for  success  in 
the  business  world, 
read  Karol  Kuen's 
story. 


Sawyer 

Commercial 
Courses 


Karol  Kuen  gradu- 
ated from  Hunting- 
ton Park  Union  High 
School  in  June,  1928. 
She  enrolled  in  Saw- 
yer School  of  Business 
the  following  month, 
completed  the  course 
in  six  months  —  and 
stepped  immediately 
into  her  present 
position. 

Sawyer 

School  of  Business 
805  South  Flower  St. 
Telephone  TRinity  3876 


Accounting 
Executive  Secretarial 
Typewriting 
Salesmanship 
Office  Machines 
Bookkeeping 
Private  Secretarial 
Stenographic 
Business  Law 
Spanish 

Taught  hy  Day  School 

Night  Classes,  or  Horn* 

Study    Methods 

High  School  Diploma 

(or  equivalent) 

Required   for   Admission 


Why  There  is  Always  a  Ready 
Demand  for  Sawyer  Graduates 

Karol  Kuen,  like  all  of  Sawyer 
students,  received  individual  atten- 
tion and  small  group  instruction. 
She  learned  business  as  handled 
by  practical  business 
men.  That's  why  lead- 
ing business  firms  give 
preference  to  Sawyer 
trained  graduates. 


Write  for 
FREE  BOOKLET 

"Are  You  Independent" 


If  you  want  to  take  the 
most  direct  path  to  a 
good  position  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  send  for  this  helpful 
booklet.  It  has  helped  many  am- 
bitious men  and  women  to  success. 
Sent  FREE — no  obligation.  Mail 
the  coupon  now. 


SAWYER   SCHOOL   OF    BUSINESS 

805  South  Flower  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Please  send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation, 
copies  of  "Are  Tou  Independent,"  and 
"Sawyer  Facts." 

Name - 


Address.. 
City. 


i 

A 

REPUTATION 

for  fair  dealing 

The  T.  V.  Allen  Company 

makers  of 

Class  Rings 

Graduation  Announcements 

Book  Diplomas 

Prize  Cups  -  Medals  -  Trophies 

810-16   Maple  Avenue                                         Los  Angeles 
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VErmont  4829 

ANGELES    MESA 
HARDWARE 

GORDON   C.  EASTMAN 

"The  Friendly  Store" 
5414  Angeles  Mesa  Drive 


Compliments   of 

Menn  &  Van  Kuik 

INSURANCE 

707   S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 

TRinity   2288 

BODKIN  &  LUCAS 

ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 

LOS  ANGELES 
215   WEST   FIFTH   STREET 

MUTUAL  3151 


CARL  ROBB 

PRINTING 


3101   Hyde  Park  Boulevard 

At  Eighth  Avenue 

Los  Angeles 


Flowers 
WOLFSKILL 

AND 

GOLDENSON 

Florists  and  Decorators 

1 32  West  Sixth  Street 

TRinity   2469 


Compliments   of 

Hamlin  W.  Nerney 

Authorized  Ford  Dealer 
Vermont  at  52nd  Street 


DOLMAGE  TILE  CO. 

FLOORS,  DRAINBOARDS 
WALLS,  MANTELS 


852  North   Highland  Avenue 

GLadstone  4101 

Los   Angeles 


VE  9462 


Ida  K.   Sippel 


Normandie 
Beauty  Shoppe 

Specializing     in      Permanent     Waving, 

Duart    and    Artistic    Croquignole    also 

Nestle   Circuline 

4715    S.    Normandie   Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES 
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AMERICA'S  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 


of 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


^ 


THE  S.  A.  GERRARD  CO 

INCORPORATED 

Cincinnati,  O. 


BRANCHES: 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA  -  CINCINNATI 

DETROIT  -  TOLEDO 
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Flowers  Anywhere  by  Telegraph 

Bonded  Member  of  Florist 
Telegraph  Delivery 


^SOUTHWEST  FLORAL  Co. 


FLORAL  DESIGNS  A  SPECIALTY 


GEO.  H.  MULVANEY 

PHONE  VERMONT  2540 


EVA  D.  MULVANEY 
4504  SOUTH  WESTERN  AVENUE 


Compliments  of 
Charles  H.  Goodnight,  D.D.S. 


Compliments  of 


DOCKWEILER  &  DOCKWEILER  &  FINCH 


One  Hundred  Tiventy-t-zvo 


Compliments 
of  Purex 


Frost  &  French 

Authorized   Ford   Dealers 

5457   Angeles   Mesa    Drive 

VErmont  2668 

Los  Angeles 


Office   Phone   AXridge   6605  X-Ray   Diagnosis 

DR.  DAVID  N.  MERCHANT 
DENTIST 

4503 y2    South    Broadway  Los    Angeles,    Cal. 


Compliments  of 

LAFAYETTE  LAMP 
AND  SHADE  CO. 


6553     West     Boulevard 


Inglewood,     Calif. 


FAIR  VIEW  BAKERY 

5AK.ER   OF    GOOD   THINGS   TO    EAT" 
OTTO    H.    ROTHENBURG,    Prop. 


Atwater  Kent 
FTiilco 

DEMI.ER   RADIO   STORES 

"The    Best    in    Radio" 

Main  Office  and  Salesroom   5827  Angeles  Mesa   Dr. 

LOS   ANGELES,   CALIF. 

VErmont  4553  Majestic 


Al's  Barber  Shop 

We  specialize 

in  ladies'  and  children's 

haircutting 

54  and  Mesa 
3324  54th  St. 


MESA  BEAUTY  SHOP 

5813     Angeles     Mesa     Drive 
Mesa    Theatre    Building 
Phone   VErmont  4785 


LOUIS  F.  ARNONE 
DRUGGIST 

Corner    48th    and    Normandie 

Telephone   VErmont    1951;    VErmont   2432 

Prescription   Specialist 


Compliments    of 

FIREMEN  ENGINE  CO.  54 

5730  Angelus   Mesa   Drive 


Phone   VErmont    9774 

Kaliko  Kat  and  Gingham  Dog 
Restaurant 

Featuring   Southern    Cooking 
Home   Made   Pastrv 

3313    West    54th    Street 
S.   N.    HALL  A.   MATTHEWS 


ALASKA  SUCKERS 

A  FROZEN  CONFECTION 
219    Wilshire    Building  Los    Angeles 


F. 

H. 

DOLAN 

REALTOR 

8321 

South 

Vermont   Avenue 

TH 

6351 

Los  Angeles,   C; 

dif. 

One   Hundred    Twenty-three 


*  *  iJincerc 
gooa  -wishes  lo  Ine 
class  of  1930  . .  .  and 
remember  wreen  fac- 
ing the  world  lliat 


Clollm 


cs 


ount 


MULLEN  &>  BLUETT 


a 


C     lothiers 

Los  Angeles         Hollywood 
Pasadena  Beverly  Hills 


1 


Try  the  Mesa  Theatre 
Barber  Shop 

For  First  Class  Work  of  All  Kinds 

Special  Attention  Given  to 

Ladies  and  Children 

Open  from  8  to  8 

A  Good  Boot  Black  in  Connection 

5819  South  Mesa  Drive 

A.  T.  MORRIS 


Compliments   of 

MULLIN  LUMBER  CO. 

1950   West  Slauson  Ave. 


Hamburger,   10c;   Lunch,   35c 

Mom   and    Val 

514S    South    Western 


JOHN  J.  BODKIN  CO 

Catholic  Book  Store 

Phone  VAndike  6348 

204-206  South  Main  Street 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Leading  Church   and  Religious   Goods   House 


Compliments  of 


HUGHES  ICE  CREAM 


One  Hundred   Twenty-four 


Compliments   of 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jerry  Matulich 

C.  Schirmer 
Music  Stores 


nc 


*8 


Wurlitzer    Building 

816  South  Broadway 

Los  Angeles 


INSURANCE 
SAFE  CERTAIN 

Fire 

Burglary 
Liability 
Automobile 
Plate  Glass 
Workmen's    Compensation 

P.  J.  McGARRY 

630-631    Higgins    Building 
MUtual  8426  TUcker  2970 


One  Hundred  Tiventy-five 


Los  Angeles 
Biitmore 

The  Host  of  the  Qoasf 


One  Hundred  Tiventy-six 


For  Eye  Exercises 

or 

Good  Glasses 

See 


J^ouisjaques 

Optometrist 

BROADWAY  DEPT.   STORE 


Established    1894 


TRinity    6393 


Donovan  &£eamans  Co. 

JEWELERS 

Platinum,   Gold   and   Silversmiths 

743    Broadway  Los    Angeles 


Fitzgerald  and  Son 

Special  Prices  on  Church  and 
School  Affairs 

Combination    Fruit,    Vegetable    and 
Flower  Come  Across  Market 

959  Redondo  Blvd. 


SANTA  RITA  DAIRY 


Milk 
Department 


Raw   Milk — our   specialty. 

Raw   Milk  Pasteurized — if  you  prefer   it. 

Cream — Butter — Eggs 
Before   Breakfast  Service. 


R.  D.  Weaver 


2914  West  Slauson  Avenue 


VErmont  5646 


Fertilizer 
Department 


Screened  fertilizer  from  our  own  corrals.     Free 

delivery  direct  from  our  farm  to  you. 
Call  up  for  prices  of  bulk  and  sacks. 


A.  P.  Donnelly 


3538  West  71st  Street 


THornwall  9723 


One  Hundred    Twenty-seven 


Compliments 
of 

A.  Arena  &  Company 

Inc. 


One  Hundred  Twenty-eight 


Sherwin  Williams 
Paints  and  Varnishes 


Window  Shades 
Linoleum 


PARAMORE   HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

6436  Angeles  Mesa  Drive 

THornwall   0113 


Phone   THornwall   9216 

Compliments    of 

ANDREW  AITKEN 

PLUMBING 
Hot    Water    and    Steam    Heating,    Expert    Repair 

Department,    Quick    Service 
3317    Hyde    Park    Blvd.  Los    Angeles,    Cal. 


Giimore  Blu  Green 
Castorlube  Motor  Oil 


Richfield 
Ethyl 


R.  &  J.  SERVICE 

5228   SOUTH  WESTERN   AVENUE 
RALPH  VErmont  3462  JIMMIE 


Compliments 
of 

THE  CHRISTOPHER 
CANDY  CO. 

3680  Avalon  Boulevard 


CARL'S  MARKET 

Always    The  Best  for  Less 
1808  West  54th  Street 


Phones 

Office 

Office  \  >           '   :  " 

643 

3  Angeles  Mesa  Drive 

Res 

YOrk  6674 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PHILIP  S. 

BURNHAM,   M.D. 

PHYSICIAN 

AND 

SURGEON 

Hours 

Residence 

2  to 

4  and  7  to  8  P. 

M. 

6420  11th  Avenue 

Phone    VErmont   5662 

Carlton  Coffee  Shop 

5408-10  South  Western  Ave. 

Open   all   Night 

SILAS   HITE  WALTER  OLER 


PICO  HAUSER  MARKET 

5429-5431    West    Pico    Boulevard 

Phone   ORegon    2742 

Open    Every    Day    and    Evening    Including 

Sunday    and    Holiday 


Phone   VErmont   7910 

O.    D.    SCHNEIDER,    Proprietoi 

We  Call   for   and   Deliver 

Colonial   Cleaners   &  Dyers 

TAILORING— ALTERATIONS— RELINING 

5747   Mesa   Drive,    Los   Angeles 


F.  DE  LANGIE 

DRUGGIST 

"Prescription  Experts" 
VErmont  5377 


Hyde  Park  Service  Station 

Gas,  Oil,  Tires,  Batteries 

Greasing  and   Vulcanizing 

Telephone:  THornwall  3597 

W.  H.  Frazee       6504   West  Boulevard 


Compliments   of 
William  R.  Calderwood 


One  Hundred   Twenty -nine 


ARCO    ICE 


Ice 


for  sale  at  our  platform 


Call 
VE  6410  for  Service 


American  Refrigerating  Co. 

1830  West  Slauson  Avenue 


Get  Catalog 
Wonderfully  interest- 
ing —  a  guide  to  success. 
Tells  why  Woodbury  is 
recognized  as  one  of 
America's  greatest  busi- 
ness training  institutions 
— why  it  is  the  college 
for  YOU. 

TRinity  8491 


Foremost 

for  45 
Years 


HksitionsWaitins 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmammmmmm&m 


Before  you  can  hold  a  good  position  you  must 
supplement  your  High  School  education  with  thor- 
ough commercial  training.  And  if  you  are  Wood- 
bury trained  you  can  be  sure  of  a  position  where 
the  salary  is  highest  and  opportunities  are  greatest. 

University  grade  courses  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Higher  Accountancy  and  Secretarial 
Science,  with  bachelor  degree  in  two  years.  Also 
shorter  commercial  courses — 6  to  12  months. 

Enter  any  time.  Excellent  positions  secured. 
Part-time  work  provided.  Select  patronage;  won- 
derfully fine  spirit — you'll  like  it  here. 


f      JhiPj/'^Ti  1 1  ''r-'miMiifiirriiiir 
rtOQtZ/^l  WOODBl 


u      COLLEGE    BUILDING 


/ 


727So.Bgueroa 


PACIFIC  HARNESS  &  SADDLERY  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
BRYDEN  BROS.  HARNESS  &  SADDLERY  CO. 

239  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

We  specialize  in  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  English  and  Western  Saddles.  Also 
manufacture  everything  in  the  Leather  Novelties,  and  can  assure  prompt  service 
on  special  orders. 

Established  1900 
J.  W.  PERRINS,  President  and  Manager  PHONE  VAndike  6474 


One  Hundred   Thirty 


Compliments   of 

Harvard  Cleaners 
and  Dyers 

3200  S.  Grand 


Western  Costume 
Company 

COSTUMES,    WIGS,     PROPERTIES, 
MILITARY    EQUIPMENT 

935    South    Broadway 

TRinity    1171 

5533   Sunset  Boulevard 

HOllv  0664 


THornwal  9615 
ORIENTALS,    DOMESTIC 

Pacific 
Carpet  Cleaning  Works 

Established  1898 

CLEANERS    DYERS 
CONTACTORS 

Louis   P.    Scheper 

2000  West  62nd  Street 
Corner   Gramercy 


Compliments    of 

Jones  Bros.  Service  Station 

Corner    Sixtieth    St.    and    Western    Ave. 

HIGH    GRADE    GAS    AND    OILS 

ACCESSORIES 

Complete   Service    With    Courtesy 


Good  Taste  Demands  a   Quality   Hat 

Which  do  you  wear — a  covering  for  your  head 
or  a  hat  that  correctly  complements  your  cos- 
tume  and   complements  your  taste? 

BUTLER'S  MILLINERY 


4422   So.    Broadway 


Los   Angeles 


Evenings   by 
Request 

THornwa 

THE    OLIVIA 

"The   Cleaners    IV i 

2610   Southwest    D 

Tailoring  and  Alterations- 

We  Call    and   Deliver 
Anywhere 
11   8258 

CLEANERS 

'h    a   Conscience" 
rive    at    4th    Ave 
— Relining  Our  SpecialtJ 

SCHOFIELD'S 

DOUBLE  MALTED  MILK  SHOP 

1752    West    54th    St.     (in    Bank    Bldg.) 

CANDIES— CIGARS    AND    SODA    POP 

Mr.    and  Mrs.    S.   W.    Schofield 


The  Cover  of 

This  Annual 

was  created  by 

WEBER- McCREA 
COMPANY 

% 

421  East  6th  St. 
Los  Angeic-s,  Calif. 


One    Hundred    Thirty-one 


Compliments  of 


Pacific  Coast  Automobile 
Association 


*«? 


V.  E.  DE  CAMP 


One  Hundred  Thirty-tivo 


HEATER  SPECIALISTS 

WE  CARRY  ALL  MAKES 

VERMONT    PLUMBERS 

1215  West  Jefferson   Blvd. 
BEacon  1166 


Plumbing,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitting 
Repair  Specialists 


C.  F.  HORAN  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Church   Goods  House 


Catholic  Books 

Religious  Articles,   etc. 

Church  Furniture 


Statuary,   Gold-ware   and  Vestments 

imported  free  of  duty  to  Academies 

Best  Prices 

120  WEST  SECOND  ST. 

Between    Spring    and    Main    Sts. 


Phone  THornwall  0412 

We  Specialize  in  Furnishing  Homes, 
Hotels,  Apartments  and  Offices 

De  Luxe  Furniture 
Company 

□  n  □ 

Our  Motto  "100  Per  Cent  Value" 

n   □  □ 

HARRY  N.  BELL 

8465-67   S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


One  Hundred   Thirty-three 


WOLFER 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


O  0 


PRINTERS  OF  THE  WEST'S 
FINEST  PUBLICATIONS 


TRinity   1501 

416-428  S.  Wall  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


One  Hundred  Thirty-four 


Compliments    of 

A  FRIEND 

1 

#8$ 

Compliments  of 

Stephen  M.  White 

COUNCIL  2540 

K.  OF  C. 

Second   Avenue   and   Slauson 


BEN'S  MARKET 

Groceries,    Meats,    Fruits    and    Vegetables 

VErmcmt  2443  4716   S.    Normandie   Avt 

Free  Delivery 


Compliments  of 
S   &   K    SERVICE    STATION 


DRexel  0963  A.    J.    Sellstrom 

Automobiles    for   Rent 

CORONADO  GARAGE 

Automobile    Garage    and    Maintenance 

2600   West   Seventh   Street 

Never  Closed 

Cars    Called    For    and    Delivered        Washing    and 

Polishing,    Accessories    and    Supplies,    High    Class 

Repairing,   Ignition  and   Greasing  Service 


Men's  Suits  $1.00  Dresses  $1.25  Up 

UNIQUE 

CLEANERS 

&  DYERS 

5815  Mesa  Drive 

Mesa    Theatre    Building 

VErmont  4269  F.   W.   Evans 

Special    Prices    to    Students    of 

St.    Mary's    Academy- 


One  Hundred   Thirty-five 


J?a  rPerleQo. 

^Designers  and  ^Makers 

of  (Distinctive 

Uniforms . 


EMpirc  2773 

2358  West  Washington 

Los  Angeles 


DRIVE  IN  Corner  Brynhurst  and  Slauson  DRIVE  IN 

One  Block  West  of  Mesa  Drive 

SLAUSON-VIEW  MARKET 


REMEMBER  THIS 

QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  IS  THE  BYWORD  OF  THIS 
MARKET— EACH  AND  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  STANDS 
BEHIND  THEIR  PRODUCTS— 100%.  WITH  THIS 
GUARANTY  YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF  GETTING 
NOTHING  BUT  THE  BEST— AND  AT  REASONABLE 
PRICES.  WE  ARE  HERE  TO  STAY— THEREFORE  IT 
IS  TO  OUR  ADVANTAGE  TO  TREAT  OUR  CUSTOM- 
ERS WITH  THE  UTMOST  COURTESY. 

GROCERY  DEPT.  FRUTT  AND  VEG.  DEPT. 

MEAT  DEPT.  LEIGHTON  BAKERY 


One  Hundred  Thirty-six 


Compliments   of 

VERNON  POTTERIES 


X 


V 


Riding  Boots,  Habits, 
Aviation  Outfits 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Sports  Clothes 

WHOLESALE 

Prices  to  You 
(Plus  a  small  service  charge) 

Standard  Mercantile 

Company,    Inc. 

753  So.  Los  Angeles  St.  (Between  7th  and  8th) 

TUcker  3022  Free  Parking  Next  Door 


Imported 

English 

Riding 

Boots 

Women's 
$11.50 

Mens 
$15-00 


DR.  J.  ARTHUR  FOSTER 

Dentist 

Suite   314  Loew's  State  Bldg. 
7th   and  Broadway 
LOS   ANGELES,   CAL. 


Fresh    Cut    Flowers    Always    on    Hand.      Floral 

Designs   for   Any   Occasion 

"Say   It    With   Flowers" 

FRANK,  THE  FLORIST 

M.   KINO,  Proprietor 
Phone    AXridge    1529  4621    South    Brcnlway 


One    Hundred    Thirty-seven 


Compliments  of 

Morgan  Linen  Service, 
Inc. 

905  Yale  Street 
LOS   ANGELES,   CALIFORNIA 

MUtual   6622 


MORSTAD'S 

DRY  GOODS— MENS-WEAR 

6429    Angeles   Mesa   Drive 

MORSTAD'S  DEPT.  STORE 


MESA  DRY  GOODS  CO. 

5418   Angelus   Mesa    Drive 

We   Deliver 

VErmont  4702  Los  Angeles 


Tailors 

F 

urriers 

RIVOLI 

CLEANERS 

AND  DYERS 

Phone 

VErmont 

4374 

3327 

West 

54th 

Street 

Steffen 

.   .  . 

!| 

fl 

o  w  e  r  s 

665 

South 

Figueroa  Street 

LOS 

ANGELES 

Tel 

ephon 

e   TUcker   5866 

WEstmore   541 1 
Private  Exchange 

Myers  Electric  Supply 
Co.,  Inc. 

"Wisest    Buyers — Deal   iuith    Myers" 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

FIXTURE  PARTS,    GLASSWARE 

1727-29-31    South   Los  Angeles   St. 
Los  Angeles 


With  Compliments  of 
JOSEPH  SCOTT 


Harvey  C.  Soper 

Your  Druggist 

The  Rexall  Stores 


% 


5401  So,  Western 

VE  2965 

5801    Mesa   Dr. 

VE  7512 


One  Hundred  Thirty-eight 


The 


EMBLEM  - 

OF 

SUPERIOR  - 
SERVICE  - 


to  th( 


Motorist 


Aids  —  Protects  —  Serves  —  Its  Members 


Anytime 


Anywhere 


HEAD  OFFICE 

A.  A.  O.  A.  BUILDING— FIGUEROA  AT  TWENTIETH  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES 


LONG   BEACH    OFFICE 

758  Pine  Ave.,  at  8th  St. 

SAN  DIEGO  OFFICE 

3693    Hancock   St.   at   5   Points 

EL  CENTRO  OFFICE 
112  N.  Sixth  Street 

SAN   BERNARDINO   OFFICE 
485   5th   Street  at  E  Street 


P.   H.    CAMERON,   Pres. 


T.  P.  STEVENSON,  Sec. 


One  Hundred  Thirty-nine 


Swan  Fountain  Pens 

An  addition  to  the  "Swan"  line,  the  new  Swallow  Combina- 
tion pen  and  pencil — that  sells  at  $3.50 — comes  in  Jade,  Black 
and  Black  and  White. 

Baseball 

The  Ken-Wei  line  of  baseballs,  bats,  gloves,  etc. 

Tennis 

The  Narragansett — the  Live  Wood  Rackets — the  Dayton  Steel 
Rackets — and  Pennsylvania  tennis  balls. 

Golf 

Burr-Key  Bilt  golf  clubs  and  bags.     U.  S.  Golf  balls-. 

H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  Inc. 

STATIONERS 

649  South  Spring  Street  258-260  South  Los  Angeles  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 

125  WEST  BROADWAY  IN  LONG  BEACH 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FRESNO  SACRAMENTO 


.«,     -\ 


%-:*  ' 


&••-•'> 


9% 


In  cultivated  homes,  a 

STEINWAY 

is  almost  a  necessity 

For  the  expression  of  the  deeper  things  of  life,  the 
possession  of  a  good  piano  is  almost  imperative.  No 
piano  is  more  splendidly  fitted  for  such  expression 
than  the  Steinway.  The  Steinway  is  more  than  a  piano. 
It  is  a  friendly,  sympathetic  companion — always  with- 
in reach,  always  ready  to  bring  you  the  enchanting 
world  of  music.  It  is  an  instrument  that  through  75 
years  has  won  the  praise  of  virtually  every  famous 
musician.  Yet  the  Steinway  is  not  expensive.  Viewed 
as  an  investment  over  30,  40  or  even  50  years  the 
Steinway  is  truly  economical  .  .  .  Convenient  pay- 
ments arranged. 

Steinway  Uprights  $950  up;  Grands  $1575  up 

BIRKEL  MUSIC  CO. 

446-448   SO.BILOADWAY 


Com  pi 

iments 

of 

Cor  I  ton 

Style 

Shop 

MAUDE  LOUISE  DE 

COURCY 

VErmont  0790 

5+05   South 

Western 

Avenue 

Los 

Angeles 

Fenton's 

Han 

dcraft  Wicker  Furniture 

and  Baby  Carriages 

1525 

South   Main,   Corner   16th 

WEstmore   5663 

Los   Angeles 

4728    S.   Vermont  Ave       VErmont  4871 


CHARLES  HAWKES 


Fresh  and  Smoked   Meats 


Quality 


Service 


VErmont  9403 


UNiversity  5257 


Angelus  Lumber  Co. 


LOS   ANGELES,   CALIF. 
2132  Hvde  Park  Boulevard 


STONER'S 
PHARMACY 

West  Blvd.  at  Hyde  Park  Blvd. 
"A  Drug  Store  You  Will  Like" 


Compliments 

of 

J.  H.  VAN  PATTEN 


Southern 
California 
Disinfecting 
Co. 

HARRY  TOPLITSKY 

Janitors'  Supplies 
and  Disinfectants 

Phone  MAdison  1191,  Private  Ex. 

236-38-4  South  Los  Angeles  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California 


One    Hundred   Forty-one 


Compliments  of 

BORDEN'S  FARM  PRODUCTS  CO. 

The  Nation's  Milk 

Since 

1857 

WEstmore  4436 

■ 

ANgelus 

0449 

Phone   VErmont   3402 

25    Per    Cent    Discount    on 
Graduation  Photos 

Saunders  Studio 

2712  West  54th  Street 
Los   Angeles 

Expert  Kodak   Finishing 

ENLARGING,    COPYING,    COLOR- 
ING,   PORTRAITURE 


A  Pleasure    to    Serve    You         Telephone   VE    0051 

MESA  DRIVE  SUPER 
SERVICE 

Tires  and  Vulcanizing 
Greasing,  Washing 


U.  J.  BUSSJAEGER 
Proprietor 


3401  WestSlauson 

at  Mesa  Drive 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Angeles  Mesa  Shoe  Store 

Has   a   Closing  Out   Sale 

at  2709  W,  '54th  St. 

Will  remove  to 

5413  Angeles  Mesa  Drive 

About  July  15th 

Watch   for  Grand   Opening 


PLEASE  NOTE— If  you  are  in 
trouble  with  your  house  or  your 
lot  agreement,  cannot  keep  up  pay- 
ments, don't  worry!  We  can 
help  you.  Advice  free  for  the 
asking. 

FRED  HILSON  CORP. 

REAL  ESTATE  COUNSELLORS 

6th  Floor  San  Fernando  Bldg., 

+th  &  Main    Los  Angeles    TUcker  6807 


One  Hundred  Forty-tivo 


Compliments  <of 

Hospital  Pharmacy 

6500  Mesa  Drive  Los  Angeles 

Phone  THornwall  1558 


Phone:    PL    3834 

Paul's  Radio  Service 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

SCOTT'S   CUSTOM  BUILT  RADIOS 

Every  Demonstration  a  Sale 

8506  South  Hoover  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 


J.  W.  COOPER 

HARDWARE  AND  PAINTS 


n  n  n 


Quality  and  Service 
VErmont  8885.     2707  W.  54th  St. 


Phone   JEfferson    3285 

R.   D  .Gould  Company 

CHRYSLER     -     PLYMOUTH 
MOTOR  CARS 

Pacific   Boulevard   at   Belgrave 
Huntington  Park 


J.  NAHLINGER 

MEATS  AND  GROCERIES 

Phone  THornwall  9111 

6437  Mesa  Drive 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


"goehring" 
Hyde  Park  Shoe  Shop 

We    rebuild   and   repair   any    shoes 

Prices   that   are    right 

Best  Leather  and  Goodyear  System 

Laces  and  Polish  of  All  Kinds 

6432   Mesa  Drive         Los   Angeles,   Cal. 


Hour 

Market 

67th    and 

West    Blv'd 

^n^n^n^ 

Open  7  a. 

m.  to  10  p.m. 

Saturday 

to   12  p.m. 

Open 

Sundays 

Richard  Trucking 

and  Warehouse 

Company 

668   So.   Alameda   St.  Ph.  VA.  2111 


One  Hundred  Forty-three 


ARIZONA'S  BEST 

EVERIPE  CANTALOUPES 

EVERKRISP  LETTUCE 


□  n  n 

□  n  □ 


STANLEY  FRUIT 
COMPANY 

PHOENIX,   ARIZONA 


Telephone   VErmont    2319 

West   Boulevard   Pharmacy 

5851   West  Blvd. 
Los    Angeles,    California 


Compliments  of 
John  E.  Troy,  M.D. 


H.  T.  GRUNDMAN 

Phones    EMpire    2959— EMpire    9493 

Old    Fashioned    Country,    Pure    Pork    Sausage 

4160-62   West  Washington 

Los   Angeles,    Calif. 


Compliments   of 
WILLIAM  W.  MACKEN 


SCRIVER    &    QUINN 
INCORPORATED 

PAINT,  VARNISH 

AND 
LACQUER  MFGS. 

FAber  4341 
Salesroom,  2nd  &  Main 


BAKER   &    CHRISTY 
MEAT  CO. 

Quality — Price — Service 
New  Palace  Market 

4721     South     Broadway,     Phone     HUmbold     3082 
and 

Ideal   Market 

5407     South     Broadway,     Phone     PLeasant     5111 
All   Meats   Guaranteed 


School    Clothes    for   All   Ages 


// 


// 


ALL  THE 
WORLD'S 
A  STAGE 

...and  Man  must 
dress  the  part  he 
hopes  to  play! 


2)esmond'S 

FiOe  Los  Angeles  Stores 


One  Hundred  Forty-four 


Hellman   Hardware   Co. 

747  S.  Main  St.  Free  Delivery 

TRinity  4007 


Co?npliments  of 

j.  v.  McNeil  company 

CONTRACTORS  INC. 


One  Hundred  For/y-fi<ve 


Congratulations  to  the 
Seniors 


The  Sophomore  Class  of  '32 


One  Hundred  Forty-six 


One  Hundred  Forty-seven 


Compliments  of 

HOWARD  &  SMITH 

NURSERYMEN 


Originators  of  Los  Angeles  Rose 


MONTEBELLO, 


CALIFORNIA 


BUCKEYE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

P.  W.  ROBISON  GROCER 

5855   West  Boulevard 

VErmont  3591 


Compliments    of 

Dr.  Irving  A.  Marvin 
CHIROPODIST 

Los    Angeles,    Cal. 


3317    Hyde   Park    Blvd. 


L.  K.  Small  Company 

Packers  and  Distributors  of 
California  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


MAIN  OFFICE  1231  E.  SEVENTH  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES 


Mount  Saint-Mary's  College 

Expresses  its  appreciation  for  the  wonderful  spirit  of 

cooperation  shown  to  it  by  the  Faculty  and  Students  of 

St.  Mary's  Academy 


One  Hundred  Forty-eight 


IS  LIBRARY  ® 


